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REALIA IN AMERICAN MODERN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION! 


J. ALAN PFEFFER 


Reauia or Realien, its German equivalent, is derived from the late 
Latin word realis which in turn is based on the earlier word res. It 
is usually used to designate such "things" as the institutions, history, 
people, etc., which make up the culture and civilization of a nation.? 
Enlarging upon this definition, some prefer to construe it, in addition 
to its etymology, as a term designating all those objecta, actions, con- 
crete materials, “real” factors, and activities of every sort that can 
have a value in establishing a closer relation between the concept 
or idea and the words or group of words.* More specific interpreters, 
on the other hand, insist that objects, maps, pictures, etc., are not 
realia, even though they may illustrate the national facts or reali- 
ties.* If we add to these "things" the concept that realia are the class- 
room links between Europe and America, the stimuli to curiosity, 
and the sources of subtle culture, we arrive at the all-embracing 
term Kulturkunde, which is nothing less than the study and knowl- 
edge of the whole culture and civilization. 

The importance of realia as an essential adjunct to the study 
of modern foreign languages has long been recognized. In our edu- 
cational literature the subject has for many vears received due at- 
tention. It seems that the present is indeed the proper time to pause 


"The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Curtis C. D. Vail for his 
permission to publish this material and his inspiration and guidance which 
have made this paper possible. 

* Cf. H. Handschin, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages (New York: 
World Book Company. 1924). p. 209: L. L. Stroebe, “The Real Knowledge 
of a Foreign Country.” The Modern Language Journal, IV (March, 1920), 288. 

* A. L. Cru. “The Use of Realia in the Teaching of French." The French 
Review, II (Feb.. 1929). 299. 

‘G. A. Renshaw. “The Use of Realia in the Teaching óf French in our 
Secondary Schools.” The Modern Language Journal. XT (March. 1927), 358. 

®F.R. Arnold, “Redemption thru Rrealien.” The Educational Review, LIV 
(Nor.. 1917). 361. 
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and take stock of the genesis and development not only of the prob- 
lem itself, but also of the results achieved. The primary purpose of 
this investigation, then, is to present the historical aspects of the 
theory and practice of the place of realia in our modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction. Incidentally it is hoped that the comprehensive 
bibliography cited here will be of aid to those interested in the sub- 
ject. 

Many years after Viétor had urged the acceptance of "the living 
word” as the basic principle in foreign language instruction,® Brey- 
mann reported in 1895 that an effort was being made in Germany to 
acquaint the student with the various aspects of the civilization of 
the people whose language he was studying.' Eight years later Ernst 
Wolf assured us that even the most reactionary teachers had come 
to recognize the fact that the study of German must of necessity 
include a consideration of Germany, its people, history, customs, 
and, above all, its culture.* In 1905, however, Paul V. Kern com- 
plained that realia had yet to make their way into modern language 
instruction in the United States.” Years of apparent standstill must 
have followed in order to arouse President Shurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity to exclaim as late as 1911 that “if modern languages are not 
made to interpret the best of ideals and culture of Europe, they, like 
the ancient languages, would disappear from the curriculum."!? In 
the preceding year the French minister of instruction had already set 
up the dispositions d'ordre pédagogique outlining the realia require- 
ments for France, while Germany had also been making rapid strides 
in the modernization of its foreign language teaching.'! In provincial 


* Cf. E. W. Bagster-Collins, The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1904), p. 3. 

* Cf. M. A. Buchanan and E. D. MacPhee, An Annotated Bibliography of 
Modern Language Methodology, vol. VIII of the "Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages" (Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press, 1928), p. 74. 

* E. Wolf, “Die Realien im deutschen Sprachenunterricht," Monatshefte 
für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, IV (Sept., Oct., 1903), 241. 

* P. V. Kern, “Realien im neusprachlichen Unterricht," Monatshefte für 
deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, VI (Sept., Oct., 1905), 231. 

" Cf. T. L. Blaney, “The Modern Languages as Cultural College Disci- 
plines," The Educational Review, XLI (May, 1911), 478. 

“A. Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
States, vol. XII of the “Publications of the American and Canadian Commit- 
tees on Modern Languages” (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), 
pp. 163-165. 
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America, however, as Frank R. Arnold noted in citing the criticisms 
directed against the teaching of French, Spanish, and German, the 
foreign languages as studied were useless, since “they do not produce 
either linguists or cosmopolitans and, above all, they have no dollar 
values for the business man nor culture value for the citizen.” 
Marked progress was still lacking in American schools when 
Lilian L. Stroebe made the statement in 1920 that "little has been 
done in our colleges to give students a knowledge of the country, even 
to students who were specializing in the language of that country 
and were to teach it later on."!? Thus, while we may assume that the 
forces at work to bring about certain modern language reforms dur- 
ing these many years must have exerted at least some appreciable 
influence on the study of realia, it seems a far cry from Professor 
Stroebe's statement to the optimistic report of Handschin in 1923: 
First, "the tenet that the civilization of the foreign nation whose 
language is studied shall be taught is now well established," and 
second, “the number of courses in civilization of the foreign coun- 
tries, given in colleges and universities, is rapidly increasing. There 
is now no university which does not offer one or more such courses 
and in the standard colleges, also, provision is being made in connec- 
tion with the teachers' course in methods, in the lecture courses, and, 
in less well equipped schools, incidentally in foreign-language clubs." 
He added, to be sure, that the courses were lacking in thoroughness 
and that so far the teaching has been incidental and haphazard.'* 
More recently, Hilde K. Held, writing on this subject, has said that 
owing to a lack of equipment in the otherwise well furnished Ameri- 
can schools nothing was being done in the French department about 
the study of "geography, history, people, spirit, soul, and artistic 
and industrial achievements."!5 As if to offset this pessimism, Albert 
L. Cru, in 1929, expressed the belief that the increased recognition 
and use of the potentialities for enlightenment in realia represent 
one of the real advances in modern language teaching in the last 
decade.!* , 
In an effort to determine the veracity of some of the assertions 
cited above, the writer has scrutinized the course-outlines of 109 


? Arnold, op. cit., p. 360. 3 Stroebe, op. cit., p. 28S. 

“ Handschin, op. cit., pp. 207-212. 

? H. K. Held, “Bringing France to American Pupils." The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XI (April, 1927), 423. 
* Cru, op. cit., pp. 299 f. 
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universities and colleges which have a student registration of more 
than one thousand. Of the schools offering instruction in French, 
Spanish, and German, only thirty-four per cent list courses in French 
civilization, seventeen per cent courses in Spanish civilization, and 
twenty-three per cent courses in the civilization of Germany. The 
schools that combine the study of literature with that of civiliza- 
tion number eight per cent for French, two per cent for Spanish, and 
four per cent for German. Despite the claims we have noted above, 
it was found that fifty-eight per cent of the institutions studied in- 
clude no course whatsoever on France, eighty-one per cent none on 
Spain, and seventy-three per cent none on Germany. Viewed as a 
whole, then, approximately twenty-five per cent of the schools give 
courses fn civilization, about five per cent combine courses of liter- 
ature and civilization, and seventy per cent offer none whatsoever. 
While these figures refer to colleges only, they reflect without doubt 
the general trend in realia instruction in secondary schools as well. 

From the assembled testimony—more than seventy articles have 
appeared in American journals on this subject during the last forty 
years—it would seem that in theory the idea to make the study of 
civilization a part of all foreign language instruction has received 
wide acclaim. In practice, however, the matter proves to be differ- 
ent. The reasons for the lag between the theoretical and practical 
acceptance of the importance of realia may be various. We need 
only compare the multitude of definite and indefinite suggestions 
to realize that modern language teachers make no pretence at agree- 
ment as to the objectives to be attained. Hence the selection and 
organization of the material, the point at which it should be intro- 
duced into the curriculum, and the period over which it ought to 
extend are still entirely debatable questions. Attempts to approach 
these questions-in a scientific manner have been very few.'* 

Most frequently mentioned as the ultimate aim in acquiring a 
knowledge of foreign cultures is the international viewpoint and 
world understanding that result.” Other explanations are: the study 
of European civilizations is broadening,'? it makes for resourceful- 


" Coleman, op. cit., p. 118. For a notable exception cf. J. Moreno-Lacalle, 
etc., “Report of the Committee on Realia,” Hispania, V (March, 1922), 96-102. 

* Arnold, op. cit., p. 363; Blaney, op. cit., p. 482; Cru, op. cit., p. 300; 
Handschin, op. cit., p. 210; Renshaw, op. cit., p. 358. 

2 E. C. Armstrong, “The Place of Modern Languages in American Educa- 
tion,” The School Review, XIX (Nov., 1911), 602; Coleman, op. cit., p. 117; 
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ness,?? creates interest in the language,?' insures a better understand- 
ing of the subject, is an implement for the use of the direct 
method,?* and is a means for recreation.?* Notable also is the claim 
that a knowledge of the culture of the people whose language is being 
studied constitutes in itself the "damned and final goal of modern 
language instruction.?5 

The majority of opinions as to how these results may be obtained 
range from proposals for a carefully planned course to mere sug- 
gestions that the teacher should fill in the last few minutes of a 
period, “after a prematurely ended lesson," with a consideration of 
some phase of foreign civilization. Among those who recommend 
the former are such names as Handschin and Stroebe.? Commenting 
on the length of such a course, Davis wants a six-month introductory 
study of civilization to precede the instruction in the foreign lan- 
guage itself.** Wolf, who represents the other extreme in length, be- 
lieves that twelve years are necessary to cover a complete program 
in realia?* A four-year course is suggested by Handschin,? while 
Stroebe considers one to two years sufficient for such an undertak- 
ing. In the light of the information gleaned from the survey of 
college catalogues mentioned above, Professor Stroebe's suggestion 
appears to conform to common practice, since it was found that the 
majority of schools that actually give a realia course offer a two- 


G. S. Hall, "Some Psychological Aspects of Teaching Modern Languages," The 
Pedagogical Seminary, XXI (1914), 263. 

? Cru, op. cit., p. 300; Handschin, op. cit., p. 209; P. A. Werner, “Projects 
in German," The Modern Language Journal, XI (April, 1927), 434. 

” Armstrong, op. cit., p. 604. 2 Werner, op. cit., p. 434. 

? Cru, op. cit., p. 300; R. N. Thompson, “A Spanish Lesson on the American 
Flag," The Modern Language Journal, XVI (Feb., 1932), 438. 

” Handschin, op. cit., p. 228. 

* Held, op. cit., p. 423; M. E. Holz, “Re-discovering Germany for German 
Classes," Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, XX (Oct.. 1928). 177; Ren- 
shaw, op. cit., p. 353; C. Schlenker, Bulletin for Teachers of German (Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, Aug., 1916), p. 24; L. A. Wilkins. 
"Supplementary Aids in Teaching Modern Languages" Bulletin of Hjgh 
Points, I (Oct., 1919), 20. 

* Thompson, op. cit., p. 438. 

* Handschin, op. cit. p. 212; Stroebe, op. cit., p. 289. 

* Cf. Held, op. cit., p. 423, after whom this is quoted. 

? Wolf, op. cit., pp. 244 ff. * Handschin. op. eit.. pp. 214-227. 

"Stroebe, in The Modern Language Journal, IV (1920), 293 ff.. 348-356. 
407-412, and V (1921), 38-45, 93-101. 
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semester, and only a few a one-, three-, or four-semester course. 
Those who urge à eompromise measure, that is, the inclusion 
of realia in the regular program of language study, are many. Among 
them is Bagster-Collins who holds that our conditions do not war- 
rant the adoption of such an elaborate scheme of instruction in the 
culture of the foreign country as is prevalent in Germany ;*? Held 
reports that fifteen minutes of the home-room time in some junior 
high schools are used for the study of civilization.** Pierson proposes 
a language laboratory in which part of the time would be devoted 
to realia,** and Renshaw insists that the teacher should spend a few 
minutes each day on the subject of foreign culture. The New York 
State Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages also states 
that while the study of the daily life, history, geography, ete., is 
eonsidered essential, it is incidental to the main purpose of the for- 
eign language course.?* It is significant to note, therefore, that those 
who are in, or interested in, secondary education and are faced with 
the added problems of time and student immaturity generally regard 
the regular eourse in eivilization as impractical. Even those teachers 
who favor a separate elass in realia are of the opinion that the 
American high-school student is not prepared to appreciate fully the 
study of eulture. Accordingly, with few exeeptions, such a eourse is 
recommended for the under-graduate or even post-graduate college 
level." Our investigation has revealed that of the colleges and uni- 
versities offering such courses, twenty-eight per cent give them in 
the junior eollege, while fifty-one per cent limit them to the senior 
division. Fifteen per cent of the schools restriet their eourses to 
seniors and graduates, and six per cent admit only graduate students. 
Suggestions other than class-work have been advanced also as 
a means of realia study. Thus some propose clubs, exhibits, visits 
to museums, ocean liners, and other points of interest, the presenta- 


* Bagster-Collins, op. cit., pp. 174 f ? Held, op. cit., p. 423. 

* P. Pierson, “An Experiment with the French and Spanish Laboratories,” 
The Modern Language Journal, XII (Dec., 1927), 209 ff. 

* Renshaw, op. cit., p. 358. 

” "Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages," published by G. M. 
Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, The French Review, 
V (Nov., 1931), 121. The hand of that most ardent of advocates of worth-while 
and really attainable objectives, the late Dr. William Raleigh Price, is readily 
discernible here. 

"The course suggested by Wolf would extend through the junior and 
senior high school and college levels. 
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tion of plays and tableaux, stunt nights, dances, contests, games, 
songs, scrapbooks, foreign correspondence, the reading of newspapers 
and periodicals, the attendance of lectures, memorizing of poems of 
historical content, projects under student-teacher guidance, book re- 
ports, debates, editing, etc.—the majority of which are extra-cur- 
ricular activities—with the hope that they may enrich the cultural 
background of the student.** And still, Coleman claims that our stu- 


“For these recommendations cf. H. Alpern, “Club Work and Club Ac- 
cessories in the Spanish Department," Bulletin of High Points, XIII (June, 
1931), 22-27; Anon. "Foreign Language Student Publications," Bulletin of 
High Points, XI (March, 1929), 65-68, and “Club Work and Club Accessories 
in the French Department," Bulletin of High Points, XIII (March, 1931), 
33-37; Arnold, op. cit., p. 362, and "Couleur Locale in the French Classroom,” 
The School Review, XIII (Sept., 1905), 540; E. A. Busch, “How we Learn to 
Understand our Neighbors," Hispania, VI (Oct., 1923), 205-213; E. A. Busch, 
etc., “Report of the Committee on Realia in Spanish," Bulletin of High Points, 
V (Oct., 1923), 20-26; Cru, op. cit., pp. 303 ff.; A. M. Dickson, “A few Sugges- 
tions for Realia of French Life," The Modern Languages Forum, XII (June, 
1927), 24-26; L. J. Feldstein, “The Teaching of the French Folk Song," Bul- 
letin of High Points, XII (Dec., 1930), 56-58; M. Friedman, “One Outlet for the 
Exceptional Language Student," The Modern Language Journal, XIII (Jan., 
1929), 289-203; D. S. Goldberg, “Making for Broader Culture," Bulletin of 
High Points, XIII (April, 1931), 50-52; Handschin, op. cit., pp. 214 ff.; M. W. 
Harrison, “Spanish Clubs," Hispania, XIII (Oct., 1930), 345-351; H. R. Hes- 
camp, “Publishing a Departmental Bulletin," Hispania, XIII (Feb., 1930), 
55-59; Holtz, op. cit, pp. 181 f.; W. Knapp-Jones, “Unmaking Jack a Dull 
Boy,” The Modern Language Journal, XII (Nov. 1927), 119-122; H. Kurz, 
“Reflections on Method," The Modern Language Journal, X (Jan., 1926), 204 
ff.; L. La Guardia, “Some Excursions to Points of Interest for Students of 
Spanish," Bulletin of High Points, XI (March, 1929), 9-17; I. L. Lavery, 
"Survey Literature Suggestions for Spanish Clubs," Hispania, X (Dec., 1927), 
429-432; M. M. Miller, M. W. Harrison, L. Berslin, "Spanish Realia,” Hispania, 
XIV (Oct., 1931), 289-292; B. Q. Morgan, “Correspondence between American 
and German Students,” Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, XX (March, 
1928), 76-80; M. H. Netzorg, "The Detroit Modern Language Exhibit," The 
Modern Language Journal, XIV (March, 1930), 449-453; E. D. Perry, "Places 
and Things of Interest to Students of French in New York," Bulletin of High 
Points, VI (Dec., 1924), 43-44; Pierson, op. cit., pp. 209 f.; Renshaw, op. cit., 
pp. 354-356; P. M. Sesso, etc., “German Realia,” Bulletin of High Points, VII 
—erroneously printed on the cover as vol. VI—(Jan., 1925), pp. 42-53, and 
VII (Sept., 1925), 43-45; C. Sughrue, "Activities to Promote Interest in the 
Spanish Department,” Hispania, X (Oct., 1927), 349-354; W. Sundrell, “Sug- 
gestions for a French Club,” The French Review, III (Oct. 1929), 35-39; 
Werner, op. cit, pp. 434-435; Wilkins, op. cit, p. 20; Wolf, op. cit., p. 245. 
Schlenker, op. cit., p. 21, is the only one to take exception to games on the 
ground that they are too juvenile for high-echool students. 
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dents of modern languages are, for the most part, but poorly in- 
formed on such matters as Kulturkunde.*® The difficulty, however, 
seems not to have been so much with the students as with the in- 
definiteness of the instruction, as may be seen from the analysis that 
follows. 

First, we must note that examinations in civilization are rarely 
given in schools where such courses are not offered;*? second, that 
most teachers are satisfied to gather the realia from the readers, or 
descriptive novels, ordinarily used, and, perhaps, to supplement them 
with such visual cultural aids as classtoom decorations, maps, flags, 
posters, pictures, photographs, calendars, charts, collections of post 
cards, stamps, coin and paper money, wedding invitations, theater 
programs, menus, cooking recipes, kitchen utensils, patterns for cos- 
tumes, dolls, plaster casts, hairdresses, faience, candlesticks, wooden 
shoes, flash cards, slides, silent and sound films, the phonograph, 
stereopticon, and the radio.‘ Such a technique has as its purpose to 
locate the scenes of the stories read, to make comparisons with other 
countries and localities, assign topics, let students collect materials 


* Coleman, op. cit., p. 118. * Handschin, op. cit., p. 209. 

* Because of practical unanimity in the matter of visual aids, or Anschau- 
ungsmaterial, reference is made here only to articles not cited elsewhere in this 
paper: Ánon., "The Talking Film in the Study of Modern Foreign Languages," 
Bulletin of High Points, XIII (Jan., 1931), 52-53, and "Cabinet Files for Span- 
ish Classes," Hispania, IX (Oct., 1929), 245-248; F. K. Branom, “Inexpensive 
Geographic Materials,” The Chicago Schools Journal (Jan., 1931), pp. 243-247; 
A. Candela, “Catalogue of the German Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin,” Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, XXII (Nov. 
1930), 15 pages; W. A. Clarke, "Supplementary Aids in the Teaching of Span- 
ish," Bulletin of High Points, XIII (Nov., 1931), 14-18; A. M. Dickson, "A 
few Suggestions on Realia,” Bulletin of The New England Modern Language 
Association, XVI (May, 1926), 5-10; J. A. Hess, "Anschauungsunterricht für 
Sprachlehrer," Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, XV (Dec. 
1914), 353-356, and "Une source de lecons de choses pour les professeurs de 
francais,” The Modern Language Journal, VI (Oct., 1921), 16-18; O. Möller, 
“The Pictorial in Education," Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, 
XIX (Feb., 1918), 35-40; D. A. Paine, "Pictures in the Spanish Class," Hispania, 
XII (Oct., 1929), 385-390; "Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages," 
The French Review, V (Jan. 1932), 202-205; L. L. Stroebe, “Der deutsche 
Unterricht und die deutsche Kunst, Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und 
Pädagogik, XIX (1918), 154-159, 172-182; E. Wolf, “Hilfsmittel für den mo- 
dernsprachlichen Unterricht," Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, 
VI (Oct., 1905), 226-238, and “Hilfsmittel für den Unterricht in den modernen 
Sprachen," X (1909), 2-5, 76-78, 173-176. 
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which illustrate the lesson, draw maps, discuss current events, etc.*? 
This suggests immediately that a good deal is left to chance and 
momentary inspiration. Much will depend also on the differing cul- 
tural values of the texts which, because of the variance in content, 
make uniformity very improbable, and ordinarily cannot be ex- 
pected to provide the information about the foreign country and its 
people, the interpretation of its institutions, and its culture which the 
student should have.* The investigations of Gertrude Gilman, Grace 
and Harry Kurz, and Margaret and John Van Horne have not only 
proved this in a quite scientific manner but have established a 
method for future evaluations of reading material.** 

That the material which is read in connection with the study of 
a language is of great importance has long been recognized. The idea 
of a “realia reader" to accompany the grammar text apparently orig- 
inated in Europe. Breymann suggested the use of two readers: one 
to include masterpieces in literature from the last three centuries, 
the other material on civilization.** Wolf also recommended a reader 
especially designed to provide the main source for realia.** Such & 
text, as Bagster-Collins has aptly noted, should, in addition to its 
educational value, give as complete a knowledge of the foreign coun- 


“ A. Candela, “How to Arouse Interest in a Foreign Language," Bulletin 
of High Points, XI (Oct., 1929), 28; R. D. Cole, “A List of Novels for Collateral 
Reading," The Modern Language Journal, XVI (March, 1932), 340-350; Cru, 
op. cit., pp. 301 f.; I. Day, “A Project in Modern Language," Bulletin of High 
Points, VI (Feb., 1924), p. 35; P. B. Fels, “Realia in French; French Current 
Events," Bulletin of High Points, XIV (May, 1932), 49; A. J. Greenwald, “An 
Application of the Project Method to Visual Work in German," Bulletin of 
High Points, XI (March, 1929), 45-47; Handschin, op. cit., p. 212; P. C. Lam- 
bert, "The Use of Realia by the Department of Modern Languages of the Julia 
Richman High School," Bulletin of High Points, V (April, 1923), 16-17. 

“Coleman, op. cit., p. 163. 

* Cf. Studies in Modern Language Teaching, vol. XVII of the “Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages" (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930). In this work are contained the following 
reports: G. M. Gilman, "The Cultural Material in the French Curriculum of 
Illinois High Schools," pp. 225-277; Grace Cook Kurz and Harry Kurs, “The 
Realia found in the French Readers used in College Courses," pp. 279-324; and 
Margaret and John Van Horne, "The Cultural Content of Spanish Reading 
Material at the Junior College Level," pp. 327-363. 

“Cf. Handschin, op. cit. pp. 205 f., after whom this is quoted. 

“Wolf, in Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik, IV (1903), 
243-245. ' 
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try and its people as possible.“ It is only recently, however, that such 
readers have begun to make their appearance. Proposals to use 
foreign texts have met with but little enthusiasm.** With the marked 
attention that is now being given to readers, a scientific solution of 
the realia problem becomes increasingly imperative. As early as 1905 
Kern expressed the need for a commission to consider this question.“ 
Of more recent date are the recommendations of Coleman. According 
to him two operations are necessary: (1) to establish by a con- 
sensus of the best opinion obtainable what our students should come 
to know of a given country and its civilization in order both to under- 
stand better what they read and to add to their general education, 
and (2) to analyze books that are usually read in the different stages 
of the secondary course for explicit and implicit content of such ma- 
terial.5° Attempts to do the latter have been noted above.® Practi- 
cally nothing seems to have been done, however, about the first pro- 
posal which is unquestionably the more important. 

It has been noted that the origins of the realia question are to be 
sought in the minds of those reformers who first gave impetus to 
the direct method of language teaching. Hand in hand with emphasis 
on the living word came the oral objective. The interest in realia did 
not lag far behind, and the European schools did not hesitate to put 
theory into practice almost immediately. It is a matter of history 
that the theories of the direct method were greeted with a fanfare 
of trumpets, as it were, on American shores. Articles which hailed 
the conquest of new material began to appear in our journals with 
due regularity. An occasional discordant note was struck by those 
few clear-sighted individuals who insisted that for all our lip serv- 
ice to realia, we were doing practically nothing in the classroom. In 
time the American enthusiasm for the pure and unadulterated direct 
methodology began to wane. The talk turned more and more to an 
eclectic method. Even before the Coleman report emphasized the 
reading objective, the feeling had been current that this was the 
one immediate, attainable, and worth-while objective. However, al- 
though during the last forty years times have changed, modern 
language aims have changed and with them also the methodology, 


* Bagster-Collins, The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools, p. 177. 

* Arnold, in The Educational Review, LIV (1917), 363, and in The School 
Review, XIII (1905), 542. 

* Kern, op. cit., p. 230. ” Coleman, op. cit., p. 118. 
* Cf. the Gilman, Kurz, and Van Horne reports mentioned above. 
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realia have not lost an inch of the ground that they had gained at 
the beginning of this period. In theory they are as firmly established 
as ever, but when we turn our attention to actual practice the view 
affords but the same opportunity for pessimism as it did when Kern, 
Shurman, Stroebe, and Held voiced their complaints. The field of 
realia is indeed the one place where we have no specific objectives 
whatsoever. Such confusion exists that when the committee which 
sets the New York State Regents Examinations tried to make what 
it considered a modest beginning by incorporating one question on 
realia, vigorous protest was the result." As long as this state of 
chaos continues to exist, we had better admit that our theorizing is 
so far ahead of our actual practice that we cannot begin to keep 
pace with it. Furthermore, how can we possibly hope to attain any 
definite cultural objective if chance is to remain the dominating 
factor in the teaching of realia? 

We must reject the thesis that culture should be studied inci- 
dentally and without much effort and insist that scientific planning 
take its place. In making any course outline for high schools, it 
would be well to keep in mind Eckert's assertion that Kulturkunde 
is a term which embraces far more than can be taught in a second- 
ary school where Wesenskunde, or the characteristic traits of the 
foreign people, is all that can be undertaken." 
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"Cf. THE GERMAN QUARTERLY, VII (Nov., 1934), 170 f. 

* Cf. A. Coleman, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing 1927-1932, compiled for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 265, after whom this 
is quoted. 


HANS CAROSSA, DER ERBE STIFTERS 
EIN DEUTSCHER DICHTER UNSERER ZEIT 


LEO HERTEL 


Es ist kein Zufall, daß in dem bewegten Auf und Ab der deutschen 
Nachkriegsliteratur der Dichter Hans Carossa nach Außen hin 
kaum eine entscheidende Rolle spielte. Diese Zeit huldigte nur 
allzu bereitwillig dem Augenblicklichen, dem Vergänglichen, liebte 
nur allzu sehr spannende Sensation, oberflächliche Reportage, populär 
angewandte Wissenschaft und wußte so nichts anzufangen mit einem 
Dichter, der einer ganz anderen Welt und Zeit anzugehören schien. Sie 
konnte aus dieser Einstellung heraus kein Verhältnis finden zu einem 
Manne, der der Dichtung in ihrem edelsten Sinne dienen zu müssen 
glaubte, "und der als Vertreter eines “heimlichen,” unbeachteten 
Deutschland ein Erbe großer deutscher Dichtung und Prosakunst, ein 
Erbe von Jean Paul und Adalbert Stifter herzu bewahren, zu retten 
und zu vermehren hatte. 

Und doch, um ein Mißverständnis von vornherein zu beseitigen, 
besagt diese Verkanntheit und Verborgenheit keineswegs, daß Hans 
Carossa ein Zeitfremder war und ist. Ganz im Gegenteil. Dichtung 
und Leben waren und sind für ihn etwas Unzertrennbares. Und wie 
das Leben von der Zeit einen Einfluß erfährt, so muß, nach Carossas 
oftmals ausgesprochener Ansicht, die Dichtung in Verbindung mit 
dem Leben, mit der Zeit stehen. Freilich nicht um beides ausschließ- 
lich zu schildern und zu beschreiben, sondern um es zu läutern, 
umzuformen und zu veredeln. Dichter, Dichtung und Leben als ein 
Ganzes, Unzertrennbares gesehen, das spricht aus allen Büchern 
Carossas, das erhebt sie über den oberflächlichen Tageswert, das 
enthebt sie der allzu engen Zeitverbundenheit. 

Was das rein Äußerliche in Carossas Leben betrifft, so ist es in 
wenigen Worten beschreibbar. Es ist einfach, ohne romantische 
Floskeln, ohne Epigonentum und ohne große Bewegtheit. Carossas 
Ahnen kamen, wie schon der italienische Familienname sagt, aus 
Oberitalien. Hans Carossa selbst ist ein Kind des Bayernlandes, 
1878 in Tölz an der Isar, wo sein Vater ein bekannter Lungenarzt 
war, geboren. Den größten und schönsten Teil seiner Jugend verlebte 
der junge Carossa in der ländlichen Stille der süddeutschen Welt, 
einer Welt, die in einer selten schönen Einheit das Lateinische und 
Deutsche, das Protestantische und das Katholische verbindet. Auch 
während seiner Gymnasiastenzeit in Landshut trat er kaum aus 
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dieser Welt landschaftlicher Schönheit und natürlicher Einfachheit 
heraus. Die Traumerfülltheit stiller Kindertage wurde hier von den 
ersten Wirklichkeitserlebnissen der Knaben- und Jünglingsjahre 
abgelöst. Dem Wunsche und Beispiel seines Vaters folgend studierte 
er späterhin in München Medizin und kam als praktizierender Arzt 
in Passau und München in engste Verbindung mit tausenden seiner 
Landsleute, lernte ihre Leiden und Freuden als Helfer und Ratgeber 
nahe genug kennen. 

Im Jahre 1910 erschien mitten aus dem tätigen Leben als Arzt 
heraus sein erstes dichterisches Erzeugnis, ein schmales Bändchen 
Gedichte, dem im folgenden Jahre ein ebenso schmales Bändchen 
Prosa folgte. Erst 12 Jahre später, 1922, erschien dann sein nächster 
Band Prosa, dem in größeren und kürzeren Intervallen bis heute 
noch vier weitere folgten. Die wachsende Anerkennung seines dich- 
terischen Werkes und zwei literarische Preise (der Dichterpreis der 
Stadt München und der Gottfried Keller-Preis) haben es ermöglicht, 
daß heute Hans Carossa seine Zeit nicht mehr so streng zwischen der 
ärztlichen Beschäftigung und der dichterischen Arbeit zu teilen 
hat, daß er ohne die drückende Sorge um den einfachsten Lebens- 
unterhalt ganz seiner Dichtung leben kann. Und so wirkt und 
schreibt er in der abgeschlossenen Stille eines Landortes nahe bei 
Passau, selten in das helle Scheinwerferlicht der Gegenwart tretend, 
zurückgezogen in einer eigenen Welt. Und doch durch sein Werk 
wirkend auf die Gegenwart und wirkend in der Zeit. 

Überblicken wir das literarische Lebenswerk des heute 58 jäh- 
rigen Dichters Carossa so überrascht uns zunächst seine Knappheit. 
Neben einem schmalen Gedichtband sind es nur sechs ebenfalls 
schmale Prosabücher, die die vorläufige Ernte seines Dichterlebens 
ausmachen. Kein deutscher Dichter der Gegenwart hat sich mehr 
Zeit zum Dichten und Erzählen, zum Beschreiben und Formen 
genommen als Carossa. Aber auch kaum ein anderer hat in dieser 
Zeit Schöneres, Geformteres, Durchdachteres geschrieben als dieser 
Süddeutsche, dem Dichtung und Leben eins waren und sind, und der 
den Inhalt seiner Bücher aus seinem allerpersönlichsten Leben 
schöpfte. 

„Doktor Bürgers Ende“ ist Carossas erstes Prosabuch, kurz vor 
dem Weltkriege veröffentlicht. Mit Recht ist es, was das Inhaltliche 
und Formale betrifft, ein „Werther“ des beginnenden zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts genannt worden. Auf knappgehaltenen Tagebuchblät- 
tern, in Bruchstücken einer erschütternden Konfession ist die Ver- 
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zweiflung eines Arztes an den Leiden seiner totkranken Patienten 
niedergeschrieben, eine Verzweiflung, die schließlich im selbstge- 
wählten Tode ihren tragischen Abschluß findet. Dieses schmale Buch 
ist in seiner Tendenz zweifellos durch und durch pessimistisch und 
wehmütig, vollgeladen mit Weltschmerz und Weltmitleid. Und doch 
ist es bei aller Todesnähe, bei aller Todesfurcht keineswegs nieder- 
drückend und entmutigend, im Gegenteil, weil die Verzweiflung in ihm 
nicht so sehr aus dem Versagen menschlicher Ohnmacht gegenüber 
einem Größeren Unbezwingbaren kommt, es ist vorwärtsführend. Und 
wenn der Arzt, der in diesem Buche an einer Stelle einmal bekennt: 
‚Ja meinem Herzen am nächsten sind jetzt die Verlorenen, die, von 
denen ich weiß, daß ich sie nicht mehr retten werde,“ auch schließlich 
nach allem. Widerstand den freiwilligen Tod wählt, so ist diese 
tragische Entscheidung doch dadurch gemildert und verklärt, daß 
sie heitern Mutes begangen wird und erst nachdem das Wesentlichste 
einer gestellten Lebensaufgabe gelöst wurde. Wer Carossas Leben 
kennt, weiß, daß dieses sein erstes Buch zugleich auch der erste Teil 
einer großen Lebensbeichte ist. In ihm suchte er Klärung über das, 
was er von seinem Vater als Erbe empfangen hatte, suchte er Klärung 
über seinen Beruf, Klärung über seine eigene schwermütige Natur 
und Lebensart und seine eigene Gedankenwelt, die ihm nur allzu- 
leicht von dem Bereich des leidenden Lebens in die Nähe des 
erlösenden Todes trieb. Und in diesem Buche fand er schließlich die 
Klärung, fand er nach dem ‚Stirb‘ des Vergangenen das „Werde“ 
des Kommenden. 

Bis die Frucht dieser menschlichen und dichterischen Aufersteh- 
ung in sichtbare Erscheinung trat, vergingen freilich lange Jahre des 
Reifens und Wartens. Nachdem er, wie schon gesagt, in dem tra- 
gischen Bekenntnis in „Doktor Bürgers Ende“ Klärung über einen 
harten Beruf und ein verantwortungsvolles Erbe erlangt hatte, kehrt 
er in lichtere, schönere Gefilde seiner Erinnerung zurück. In den 
Büchern „Eine Kindheit" (1922) und „Verwandlungen einer Jugend“ 
(1928) ist die lichte Weite seiner Knaben- und Jünglingszeit aufge- 
deckt und in Beziehung zu einem einfachen aber überaus reichen 
Leben gesetzt. Von Vater und Mutter wird in dem ersten Buche 
erzählt, von Onkeln, Nachbarn und Spielkameraden, Knaben und 
Mädchen. Die unscheinbar kleine und doch so bedeutende Umwelt 
der Kindheit ersteht aufs neue in ihm; Haus und Garten, Stadt und 
Land, Blume und Schmetterling. Kinderfreude und erstes frühes 
Leid, Traum und Wirklichkeit vergangener Tage finden hier ihre 
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dichterische Wiedererweckung und Neuentdeckung. Und in den 
„Verwandlungen einer Jugend“ wird dies Nacherleben dann ausge- 
dehnt auf die Schulzeit, die Gymnasiastenjahre, die Tage der Jugend- 
freundschaft und Jugendliebe. In einfacher Sprache, in schlichter 
Form wird uns in diesen beiden zusammengehörenden Büchern das 
Persönlichste, Nebensächlichste, Alltägliche erzählt und beschrieben. 
Aber nicht um genußsüchtig und gefühlvoll in dieser Erinnerung zu 
verweilen und schwelgen, sondern um aus ihrer Einfachheit und 
Tiefe zu schöpfen, um in ihr Klarheit zu finden und einen unzer- 
störbaren Rückhalt zu haben. Die Zartheit, natürliche Liebe und 
Güte dieser vergangenen Welt und Zeit, geschrieben in einer reinen, 
bedächtig schönen Sprache, verlieren alles Persönliche, was sonst 
Erinnerungen stets anhaftet, lösen sich los von dem Vergänglichen 
des Alltags, um durch das Mittel der Dichtung Sinnbild einer neueren 
höheren Welt zu werden. Vergessen ist das Zufällige, Individuelle 
und, obwohl niemals ausgesprochen, ein höheres Gesetz der Natur, 
der Menschlichkeit und des Lebens scheint in diesen scheinbar so 
alltäglichen Erlebnissen, Begegnungen und Trennungen zu liegen. 
Der Weltkrieg, das große Erlebnis der letzten Jahrzehnte, das 
große Schicksal, das uns heute Lebende alle einbezog, war auch für 
Carossa von schicksalshafter Bedeutung. In ihm und durch ihn 
vollzog sich in dem Dichter die endgültige Befreiung vom Schmerz- 
lich-Vergangenen, die restlose Überwindung einer tragischen Todes- 
nähe. Nichts ist bezeichnender für diese neue Lebenshaltung Carossas 
als ein Satz im „Rumänischen Tagebuch,“ (1924) der dichterischen 
Frucht dieser Kriegsjahre. „Die Welt, die rauhe, rohe, ungeheure,“ 
heißt es da, „ich lebe jetzt in ihr wie in dem Innern einer feinen, heftig 
schillernden Seifenblase und halte den Atem an, um sie nicht zu 
zersprengen." Carossas Kriegsbuch ist das Schlichteste, Mensch- 
lichste, Unkriegerischste, das vielleicht je über den Krieg geschrieben 
wurde und zwar Jahre bevor Kriegsbücher eine Sensation weit über 
die Welt hinaus wurden. Als Stabsarzt verbrachte Carossa den 
größten Teil des Jahres 1916 in Rumänien mit deutschen, öster- 
reichischen und rumänischen Soldaten. Als Mitfühlender, als Arzt, 
Mensch und Volksgenosse erlebte er die ganze nüchterne Wirklichkeit 
und Grausamkeit des Krieges, das ganz und gar Unromantische, 
Unmenschliche und Unnatürliche an ihm. Er zitterte mit den Sterb- 
enden, hoffte mit den Gesunden, lebte unter Soldaten, Frauen, 
Kindern und Tieren, einbezogen mit allen in ein gemeinsames grau- 
sames Schicksal. Und verzweifelte trotzdem nicht wie in der Zeit 
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„Doktor Bürgers.“ Nein, gelassen und nachdenklich weist er uns in 
der tagebuchartigen Beschreibung vieler Kriegstage auf das Schlichte, 
einfach Natürliche, wahrhaft Gütigste hin, das auch in den Schrecken 
des Krieges das Menschliehe erhöht, zeigt er uns in der Beschreibung 
der Natur, der Sonne, des Frühlings und Winters, des Tages und der 
Nacht das ewig Unveränderliche, das keine Menschengewalt ver- 
rüeken oder zerstören kann. Macht das scheinbar Nebensäehliche zum 
Wesentlichen, läßt aus Tod und Grauen das unzerstörbar Lebendige 
sich immer wieder erheben und zerstört in aller Schilderung des 
Geschehens nie die Hoffnung auf das Leben, auf die Zukunft. Kein 
Wunder, daß in keinem Kriegsbuch der Krieg und seine Tragik 
innerlicher überwunden ist als in Carossas sehlichtem ,,Tagebueh im 
Kriege,“ daß kaum ein anderes Kriegsbuch diehterisch tiefer geprägt 
wurde als dieses. 

Carossas Kriegsbuch, das bezeiehnend genug mit einem fast 
trunkenen Hymnus auf das neue Leben sehließt, fand in Carossas 
Nachkriegserzahlung „Der Arzt Gion“ (1931) eine überaus würdige 
folgerichtige Fortsetzung. Auch in diesem Buch ist es eine einfache 
Welt, sind es einfaehe Menschen, denen wir begegnen. Ist es ein fast 
belangloses Geschehen, das den Mittelpunkt der Handlung bildet. 
Eine einfach-gläubige Landmagd stirbt, jegliche äußerliche Hilfe 
ablehnend, an der Geburt ihres Kindes. Stirbt als ein opferbereites 
Weib im Dienst am ewigen Leben, unter der natürlich-menschlichen 
Verpflichtung zur Weitergabe des Lebensgutes. Diese schlichte, ein- 
fache, selbstverständliche Heldenart bleibt nicht ohne Einfluß auf 
einen Kreis von Mensehen, denen die Magd in ihren letzten Lebens- 
tagen begegnet, einen Kreis von Gestalten, die in fast Raabe’seher 
Prägung sich um einen stillen, gütigen jungen Arzt im Naehkriegs- 
München gesammelt haben. Ein Kreis von Menschen, der uns in den 
wildtobenden Gewalten der Nachkriegszeit, wie eine Insel, eine 
Festung der Geborgenheit und Ruhe vorkommt, wie eine Zelle, von 
der unweigerlich Gesundung über die ganze erschütterte Oberfläche 
ausgehen rnuß. Eine seltene Tiefe und eine verzehrende Gläubigkeit 
sprieht aus jeder Seite dieses zarten und doch zugleich starken 
Buches, verklärt die Hauptgestalt seines Haupthelden, des Arztes 
Gion, der ein wahrer Menschendiener in einer erschütterten Zeit ist, 
ein an ewige Pflichten und Bindungen Gefesselter. Der durch selbst- 
lozes Helfen und Dienen die zerstörenden Kräfte der Zeit zu über- 
winden sucht und der als ein Eingeweihter Kenntnis von den Kräften 
hat, die eine Zerstörungszeit in eine Aufbauzeit verwandeln. „Die 
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Jahre des Wiederaufrichtens nach ungeheurem Einsturz,“ heißt es an 
einer entscheidenden Stelle des Buches, „das sind die guten Wachs- 
tumsjahre der Völker. Zwar erkennen immer nur wenige besonnen- 
tätige Geister die Vorteile der Niederlage; aber auf diese wenigen 
kommt es an, und während andere genießen, anklagen, verfluchen und 
aufwühlen oder der Menschheit vorschreiben, wie sie sich von nun an 
zu entwickeln habe, bereiten jene still die Zukunft vor. Sie haben alle 
schon den Untergang gefühlt und sind nun dem Bestehenden gegen- 
über sehr frei. Ja, der Gewitterwind der Weltgeschichte streift er- 
frischend ihre Stirnen; sie ahnen eine neue Verantwortlichkeit, als 
wären sie die letzten Menschen und müßten das Leben, gleich einer 
beschädigten Leihgabe, in möglichst wiederhergestellter Form dem 
Schöpfer zurückliefern. Großen Worten haben sie abgeschworen: 
Herz, Liebe, Gott, Freiheit, Heldentum, das sind Namen, die sie 
nicht mehr gerne aussprechen; sie glauben, daß dies alles verpuppt 
in winterlichen Tiefen schläft, und scheuen sich, durch zudringliches 
Berufen die heiligen Gräber der Urgewalten zu stören. Verwirklichen 
wollen sie, was ihnen die innere Stimme rät, wär’s auch das kleinste 
Ding; das ist das Öl, das sie auf die Grabampeln träufeln, und nur 
noch im Alltag erscheint ihnen manchmal die höhere Welt.“ 

In seinem folgenden und vorläufig letzten Buch „Führung und 
Geleit^ (1932) kehrt Carossa wieder zu der mehr beschreibenden 
Methode vergangener Tage, Taten und Begegnungen zurück und 
verläßt ein wenig das Gebiet der malerischen Verdichtung und 
erkenntnistiefen Symbolisierung, die mit Recht die Stärke des „Arztes 
Gion“ bilden. In „Führung und Geleit,“ das er in einem Untertitel 
„Ein Lebensgedenkbuch“ nennt, taucht Carossa noch einmal unter in 
die Zeit der Kindheit. „Immer in der Weltmitte fühlt sich das Kind. 
und unter den Erwachsenen besteht eine stille Übereinkunft. ihm darin 
Recht zu geben. Die starrsten Menschen beugen sieh vor ihm: ja. 
wenn ihnen voreinander graut, flüchten sie zum Kinde. Alle scheinen 
etwas von ihm zu erwarten; jeder traut ihm heimlich zu. daß es eine 
neue Offenbarung des Menschlichen bedeuten und nicht etwa aueh 
nur ein Bürger oder ein Arbeiter werden wird oder ein durchschnitt- 
licher Fürst.“ Er durchforscht noch einmal die dunklen verhaltenen 
Kriegsjahre und ergänzt und erfrischt. was in den ersten Büchern 
über seine Jugend, in dem Buche über den Krieg schon enthalten 
oder zumindest angedeutet ist. Nur stehen diesmal nicht so sehr die 
Geschehnisse, die Geschichten im Mittelpunkt, sondern Begegnungen. 
Begegnungen mit Menschen und Büchern. Begegnungen mit Dingen. 
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die das Kind, den Jüngling, den Mann führten und leiteten. Und die 
in ihrem Beispiel und ihrer Weisung so stark waren, daß sie ihn zu 
einem Führer und einem Vorbild selber machten. Manches Geheim- 
nis, mancher Entwicklungsvorgang, der in den ersten Büchern schon 
angedeutet wurde, wird in diesem Buche voll und ganz ins helle Licht 
geholt und in einer Sprache voll Tiefe, Glanz und Bedeutung uns 
nahegebracht. Tiefste menschliche Einsicht und durchdrungenes 
Leben, Dienst an reiner Leistung und Gefühl höchster Verpflichtung 
formen Schritt für Schritt das Bild eines Menschen, der ein Führer 
sein kann über das Alltägliche, Einengende hinaus. Und der, obwohl 
dankbar dem Vergangenen und Bildenden verbunden und verpflich- 
tet, über die Zeit und Welt hinaus zeigt und führt. Mit einem schönen 
gleichnishaften Gedicht schließt das Buch und gibt in ihm seinen 
tiefsten Sinn aufs beste kund: 

O verlerne die Zeit, 

daß nicht dein Antlitz verkümmere 

und mit dem Antlitz das Herz! 

Vergiß deine Namen! 

Verhänge die Spiegel! 

Weihe Dich einer Gefahr, 

Wer einem Wink folgt im Sein, 

Vieles zu Einem erbaut, 

stündlich prägt ihn der Stern. 

Und nach glühenden Jahren, 

wenn du irdisch erblindest, 

reift eine größere Natur. 


Auch wenn man keine Kenntnis davon hätte, daß Carossa unter 
anderem auch ein paar schmale Gedichtbände (heute in dem Buche 
„Gedichte“ vereinigt) veröffentlichte, aus seinen Prosabüchern, 
seinem Stil heraus würde man erkennen, daß er seiner ganzen 
dichterischen Natur nach ein Lyriker ist. Und vielleicht ist es gerade 
dieser lyrische Unterton, diese lyrische Ausschmückung, die uns in 
seinen Prosabüchern fesselt, entzündet und begeistert. Der erste 
Gedichtband Carossas (,,Gedichte“ 1910) offenbart mehr oder we- 
niger eine formale Nachahmerei Georges, Dehmels, Hofmannsthals, 
Rilkes. Auch thematisch sind die Gedichte in ihm mehr vom Verstand 
als vom Gefühl und mehr vom Verschwommenen als vom Klaren 
geführt. Diese Grundhaltung und Abhängigkeit änderte sich aber 
vollkommen in den beiden späteren schmalen Gedichtbänden in „Die 
Flucht" (1916) und „Osten“ (1920). Hier ist er über seine Vorbilder 
und Meister hinausgewachsen, ist ein eigener Meister geworden im 
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Bereiche moderner deutscher Lyrik. In ihnen ist kaum mehr ein 
Gegensatz zwischen Gehalt und Gestalt festzustellen, auch im Ge- 
danklichen und Sinnbildhaften ist stets die Tiefe und Klarheit vor- 
handen. Und eine schöne Einfachheit im Gebrauch der Worte, die 
vor allem in der Naturbeschreibung unvergeßlich ist. Ein Gedicht 
wie das folgende ist ein schönes Beispiel dafür: 


Unzugänglich schien der Gipfel. 
Nun begehn wir ihn so leicht 
Fern verdämmern erste Wege. 
Neue Himmel sind erreicht. 
Urgebirg und offne Länder 
Schweben weit, in eins verspielt. 
Städte, die wir nachts durchzogen, 
Sind ein einfach-lichtes Bild. 
Helle Wolke streift herüber. 
Uns umweht ihr Schattenlauf. 
Große Schmetterlinge schlagen 
Sich wie Bücher vor uns auf. 


Aber bei aller formalen Einfachheit und Schönheit, die in diesem 
Gedicht zum Ausdruck kommt, spürt man deutlich genug, daß das 
Formale, Augenscheinliche dem Dichter keineswegs die Hauptsache 
ist. Stärker als das Formale reizt ihn stets das Sinnbildliche, das er 
in seinen Gedichten zum Ausdruck bringen will. Und gerade in die- 
sem Sinnbildhaften ist die Größe und Eigenart des Dichters Carossa 
zu suchen, genau so wie wir es in seinen Prosabüchern bereits ge- 
funden haben. Carossas Gedicht ,,Ahnfrau“ möge als schönstes Bei- 
spiel für diese lyrische Sinnbildhaftigkeit hier folgen: 


Wage dich wieder hervor, silbernes Mittagsgesicht! 

Alle sind außen im Korn. Alles ist wie es war. 

Noch gurren die Turteln am Dach im purpurfüßigen Reihn, 

Und Blumen blau wie die Luft umwehen im Bogen die Tür. 
Sprich zu dem jungen Baum beim immer murmelnden Bronn, 
Und an dem Fenstergeweb der heiligen Spinne vorbei 

Husch in dein Sterbegemach! Denk nicht vermoderter Pein! 
Sieh, wo du seufzend vergingst, atmet das blühende Kind. 

Oh wie es ruhig schwebt im leichten blutrötenden Schlaf! 

Es regt seine Händchen, es spürt des Wachstums nahen Quell. 
Umfließ es mit Geisterglück! Nun öffnet es Augen voll Traum. 
Es blinzelt durch dich in den Tag. Es lächelt und schläft wieder ein. 
Grüße die Natter im Flur! Noch reicht man den Milchnapf ihr fromm. 
Dort schleicht sie gesättigt hinaus. Sie fühlt und fürchtet dich. 
Klug folgt sie verborgener Spur hinab in ihr dunkles Gebiet. 
Da liegt unter höhligem Stein der Schatz, den du vergrubst. 
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Du sahst in die ferne Zeit. Du wahrsagtest Krieg und Verfall. 

Treu hast du gedarbt und bewahrt. Die Schlange weiß darum. 

Sie hegt auf dem Hort ihre Brut. Sie biegt sich um ihn jede Nacht 
Zum zauberverstärkenden Ring. Oft klirrt unbändig das Gold. 


Das „Stirb und Werde“ seiner Prosabücher, die Frage nach dem 
Verhältnis von Leben und Tod, die Erkenntnis, daß Leben und Tod 
eins sind und einander bedingen, bilden naturgemäß auch den Haupt- 
gedanken seiner Gedichte und lassen seine Gedichte eine willkom- 
mene Ergänzung seiner Prosabücher sein. Und bilden so die Krone 
seiner Dichtung, den reinsten und besten Ausdruck seiner Dichter- 
persönlichkeit. 

Hans Carossa hat es nicht all zu schwer gemacht, das Wesentliche 
seiner Pichterpersönlichkeit und Dichtung auf eine knappe Formel 
zu bringen. Er ist wie Stifter ein Dichter der Echtheit und Einfach- 
heit, der Wahrheit und Tiefe. Er ist ein Dichter der Stille und Ver- 
träumtheit, zugleich aber auch ein Dichter unserer bewegten Zeit, voll 
Leben und Lebendigkeit. Eine große Weisheit, reine Güte und eine 
edle Menschlichkeit spricht zu uns aus jeder Seite seiner Bücher. Er 
besitzt wie kaum ein anderer deutscher Dichter der Gegenwart die 
Gabe der letzten Selbstbeschränkung, ohne freilich dabei in Primiti- 
vität und Lebensverkennung zu verfallen. Wenn er in die Vergan- 
genheit zurücktaucht, so tut er es keineswegs, um darin träumend 
zu verweilen, sondern um erneut daraus emporzutauchen und besin- 
nend, klärend und steigernd ein neues Dasein, ein neues Leben, eine 
neue Zukunft zu zeigen. In seinen Händen wird das Dunkelste hell, 
verliert das Schwerste sein Gewicht, erscheint das Heikelste keusch, 
wird Tod und Leben, Schuld und Sühne in ein rechtes Maß gebracht. 
Er versöhnt uns mit dem Tragischen, weil er uns mitten durch das 
Tragische führt, er verklärt die Welt, indem er uns auch ihre 
Schattenseiten sehen läßt, er zeigt uns die wahre Heiterkeit des 
Lebens, in dem er uns die Furcht vor dem Tode vergessen läßt. Da 
ist keine Verherrlichung des Kranken, Ungesunden in seinen Bü- 
chern, kein Preis der Verzagheit und Verzweiflung, aber auch kein 
Protzen mit Kraftüberschuß und Lebensbesessenheit, kein Prahlen 
mit ungewöhnlichen Gaben und Künsten. Die Zartheit des Kindes, 
das fraulich Innige, das männlich Starke findet den denkbar ein- 
fachsten und dabei zugleich denkbar klarsten Ausdruck in den 
Figuren seiner Dichtungen. Alles steht in einer denkbar schönen 
Harmonie nebeneinander, ohne künstlich, unnatürlich und lebensfern 
zu sein. Wer Carossas Bücher liest, liest die Bücher eines Dichters, 
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der nicht groß durch sein Reden sondern groß durch sein Tun ist. Wer 
in Carossas Welt eintritt, betritt die Welt einer Geborgenheit, betritt 
die Welt eines Menschen von Maß und Mitte, den Goethe einmal 
mit Recht den klassischen Menschen genannt hat. 

Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart besitzt zweifellos Dichter 
mit noch stärkerem dichterischen Ausdruck, mit noch tieferer Lebens- 
verbundenheit, Dichter die vielleicht formal besser und gedanklich 
reicher sind als er. Aber kaum einen der einfacher, tiefer und aus- 
geglichener ist als Hans Carossa und der somit ein unvergänglicher 
Besitztum der deutschen Seele, Sprache und Dichtung ist und in 
Zukunft bleiben wird. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


A TEST ON GERMAN LIFE AND CULTURE 
WALDO C. PEEBLES 


IT 18 reasonable to expect students of German to take an interest in 
the country and the people whose language they are studying. In 
selecting the one hundred questions that make up the test the author 
has tried to emphasize points of contact that German civilization 
has had with other countries, especially America. Appreciation of 
foreign civilization with a view to international understanding and 
the promotion of World peace is a recognized objective in the teach- 
ing of modern languages. Our recent first year books in German are 
elaborately equipped with maps, illustrations, informative readings, 
and other material designed to further this objective. This test, 
which was suggested by a similar one for French, will be useful 
to teachers of German in their efforts to arouse students' interest 
in cultural material. 

Through the cooperation of Miss Eva Z. Prichard of Boston 
Girls Latin School, Kenneth G. Packard of Newton High School, 
and Diepold Friedland of Brookline High School, the test was given 
in mimeographed form to 224 students in the respective schools with 
the following results: 

The median scores for first year pupils were 19, 21, and 42 in 
the three schools; for the second year, 21, 46, and 55; for the third 
year in two schools 52 and 58. The lowest score was 6, made by a 
first year pupil; the highest score 86 made by a second year pupil. 

I gave the test to a small number of college students taking first 
and second year German. The median scores were 41 and 51, respec- 
tively, not very different from the high school record. The highest 
score by a college student was 76. 

Although no norms or standards can be established until a larger 
number of persons have been tested, any score or 50 or over is, ap- 
parently, a good one; and pupils in second or third year do better 
than beginners, showing that they have absorbed some cultural in- 
formation in the course of their study of German. Teachers may 
find it of value to give the test at the beginning of the year and 
repeat it toward the end in order to compare the results and measure 
the success of their presentation of cultural material Much de- 
pends, of course, on whether or not the teacher lays a special 

1*4 Test on French Life and Culture," by Minnie M. Miller, The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, December, 1935. 
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emphasis on this phase of instruction. On the other hand, pupils 
who have studied European history, or who have read widely have 
an advantage. Furthermore, I am sure that no two teachers will agree 
in the selection of items to comprise the test. Nos. 11, 13, 31, 38, 44, 
57, 59, and 94, which deal with older periods, proved to be the most 
difficult questions. Perhaps they should be replaced by questions 
based on more modern material. No. 1 was the easiest question, but 
it was not answered by all the students. The answer? to number 10 
is Bayreuth, but credit should be given for Salzburg in Austria, 
which has received considerable mention in the newspapers for its 
musical festivals. No. 61 was answered by few students, although 
for over a week last winter radio and news items came to us under 
the heading Garmisch-Partenkirchen. Here is an opportunity for 
the teacher to encourage the students to bring in newspaper items 
relating to events in Germany of interest to Americans. 

The test should be completed in a class period of 45 to 50 
minutes, although it may be given on three different days, devoting 
about twenty minutes of the class period to each part. 

Boston UNIVERSITY 


A TEST ON GERMAN LIFE AND CULTURE 


By Warno C. Permes, Ph.D. 
Professor of German 
Boston University, College of Business Administration 


PART I. 
. What mountains separate Germany and Switzerland? 
. Name the capital of Bavaria. 
. Upon what river is Cologne located? 
. Upon what river is Dresden located? 
. Into what body of water does the Oder river empty? 
What great gate stands at the end of Berlin's chief avenue? 
. What is the name of Germany's legislative body? 
. What name is given the most important German tribes which invaded 
the Roman Empire. 
9. What is the oldest German university? 
10. What city is noted for its musical festivals? 
11. What German leader destroyed a Roman army in 9 A.».? 
12. Who was the greatest German religious leader? 
13. What Swedish king invaded Germany during the Thirty Years War? 
14. In what year was the modern German empire founded? 


*The author will be glad to supply teachers with a typewritten key if 
they will send return postage. 
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15. Who was the greatest German statesman of the nineteenth century? 

16. What Prussian general helped defeat Napoleon at Waterloo? 

17. What emperor of Germany marched into Paris at the head of his troops? 

18. What German general aided Washington in the American Revolution? 

19. Who was the German commander-in-chief at the end of the World War? 

20. What German immigrant was a general in our Civil War and became 
US. senator from Missouri? 

21. What German state adjoins Denmark? 

22. What is the popular title of the present German chief executive? 

23. What is the oflicial German flag? 

24. What native of Frankfurt founded a great European banking house? 

25. What name is given to German schools corresponding to our high schools 
and junior colleges? 

26. Name the best-known living German scientist? 

27. What German scientist discovered the x-ray? 

28. What German invented the dirigible airship? . 

29. What is the greatest Gothic cathedral of Germany? 

30. In what German art museum is the Sistine Madonna? 

31. What is the name of the most famous old German epic? 

32. What brothers were writers of fairy tales in German? 

33. What German town is one of the best-preserved medieval cities in exist- 
ence? 

34. Who was the author of “Faust”? 

35. Who wrote “William Tell”? 

36. Who was the greatest writer of operas? 

37. Who wrote “Die Lorelei”? 

38. What German poet was a cobbler and mastersinger? 

39. Who wrote the idealistic short story “Immensee”? 

40. What German village is famous for its religious drama? 


PART II. 
(From Column II select the answer to each question in Column I) 
Column I Column II 
41. In what province is the Black Forest? 1. Baden 
42. What Austrian psychiatrist was interested in the 2. Barbarossa 
analysis of dreams? 3. Beethoven 
43. What river flows through Berlin? 4. Albrecht Dürer 
44. What medieval emperor according to legend is 5. Hugo Eckener 
asleep in a mountain and will return in the hour of 6. Ehrenbreitstein 
national need? 7. Frankenstein 
45. What Prussian king was a great military genius? 8. Frankfurt-am- 
46. What is the name of the royal palace at Potsdam? Main 
47. What was the name of the German imperial fami- 9. Frederick the 
ly before the World War? Great 
48. What was the name of the ruling house of Aus- 10. Freud 
tria? 11. Friedrichstrasse 


49. In what city did Goethe and Schiller live? 12. Froebel 
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50. Where are fine optical instruments made in Ger- 13. Garmisch 
many? 14. Gutenberg 

51. What German musician, author of “The Messiah”, 15. Hameln 
died in England? 16. Händel 

52. What German musician was born in Bonn? 17. Habsburg 

53. What Austrian violinist is famous in the United 18. Hauptmann 
States? 19. Heidelberg 

54. What German naval officer was known as the 20. Hohenstaufen 
“sea devil” in the World War? 21. Hohenzollern 

55. Who was the commander of the airship “Graf 22. Jena 
Zeppelin” and now directs the flights of the “Hin- 23. Kant 
denburg”? 24. Kreisler 

56. Where is the world-famous German technical 25. Lohengrin 
museum located? 26. von Lückner 

57. What great painter lived in Nuremberg? 27. Thomas Mann 

58. What German town is famous for the story of 28. Marburg 
the rat-catcher? 29. Mendelssohn 

59. In what famous castle did ‘Luther work on the 30. München 
Bible translation? 31. Neckar 

60. Where is the most famous ruined castle in Ger- 32. Remarque 
many? 33. Sans Souci 

61. What town in southern Germany is famous for 34. Schnitzler 
winter sports? 35. Schubert 

62. What fortress, sometimes called the “Gibraltar of 36. Spree 
the Rhein,” was held by American troops after the 37. Stolzenfels 
Armistice? 38. Tannhäuser 

63. In what city was Goethe born? 39. Wartburg 

64. What modern German dramatist wrote "The 40. Weimar 
Sunken Bell"? 

65. What living German novelist received the Nobel prize in 1929? 

66. What German educator was the originator of the "kindergarten"? 

67. Who was the greatest German philosopher? 

68. What German wrote a war novel that was a best seller and made a popular 
“movie”? 

69. What German was the inventor of printing? 

70. What German opera contains a famous wedding-march? 

PART 111. 


(Select one of the three answers suggested) E 


71. The approximate population of Germany is: 1. 40,000,000; 2. 65,000,000; 
3. 80,000,000. 

72. A territory recently restored to Germany as the result of a plebiscite is: 
1. Alsace; 2. Ruhr; 3. Saar. 

73. A province in Germany cut off by a strip of foreign territory is: 1. Tyrol; 
2. East Prussia; 3. Schleswig-Holstein. 

74. The most important industry of Leipzig is: 1. beer; 2. toys; 3. books. 

75. The largest German seaport is: 1. Hamburg; 2. Bremen; 3. Kiel. 


E 
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. The last German emperor was: 1. Wilhelm I; 2. Wilhelm II; 3. Wilhelm 


III. 
An important city ceded to France after the World War is: 1. Bonn; 2. 
Cologne; 3. Strassburg. 


. À city noted for & famous religious council is: 1. Karlsruhe; 2. Worms; 


3. Mannheim. 


. The highest mountain in Germany is: 1. die Jungfrau; 2. die Zugspitze; 


3. the Matterhorn. 
A country where more than half of the inhabitants speak German is: 
1. Denmark; 2. Holland; 3. Switzerland. 


. The present German Reich is called: 1. first; 2. second; 3. third. 


The chief avenue of Berlin is: 1. Wilhelmstrasse; 2. Kaiserallee; 3. Unter 
den Linden. 

A legendary German hero is: 1. Tristan; 2. Siegfried; 3. Attila. 

The approximate population of Berlin is: 1. Two; 2. Four; 3. Six million. 
The author of Werther is: Lessing; 2. Schiller; 3. Goethe. 


. The falls of the Rhine are at: 1. Düsseldorf; ! 2. Koblenz; 3. Schaffhausen. 
. À tributary of the Rhine is: 1. Mosel; 2. Isar; 3. Weser. 
. One German king preferred the French language and literature to Ger- 


man: 1. Frederick the Great; 2. Ludwig of Bavaria; 3. William II. 
One German city is now controlled by the League of Nations: 1. Lübeck; 
2. Freiburg; 3. Danzig. 


. The first president of the German republic was: 1. Ebert; 2. Stresemann; 


3. Brüning. 


. À famous composer of waltzes was: 1. Mozart; 2. Bach; 3. Strauss. 
. The author of *Die Harzreise" is: 1. Münchhausen; 2. Kleist; 3. Heine. 


The discoverer and excavator of Ancient Troy was: 1. Mommsen; 2. 
Schliemann; 3. Winkelried. 


. A German painter did a portrait of Henry VIII of England: 1. Holbein; 


2. Dürer; 3. Cranach. 


. The electors who chose the German emperor in medieval times num- 


bered: 1. Ten; 2. Thirty; 3. Seven. 
Charlemagne’s capital was: 1. Berlin; 2. Augsburg; 3. Aachen. 


. Luther was a professor at the University of: 1. Wittenberg; 2. Göttingen, 


3. Breslau. 
“Das Edle Blut” is a short story by: 1. Wildenbruch; 2. Heyse; 3. Storm. 


. A German biographer whose books are popular in English translation is: 


1. Feuchtwanger; 2. Wassermann; 3. Emil Ludwig. 


. The German woman author of “Grand Hotel,” the popular American 


“movie,” is: 1. Klara Viebig; 2. Vicki Baum; 3. Agnes Sapper. 


A MYSTIC'S VIEW OF WOMAN 
RUTH J. HOFRICHTER 


CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN—A few years ago the reaction to this 
name was immediately: grotesque poetry, Galgenlieder, Palmström, 
Palma Kunkel, Gingganz—and, ah yes, lyrics, too. But it is not any 
more “lyrics, too"; Morgenstern has made a name for himself among 
the lyric poets of our time. We shall here analyze only one phase 
of his writings, the one referring to woman and love. But a few gen- 
eral statements must be made first. 

What is the quality that makes him one of the best-known lyric 
poets of present-day Germany? It is not, as for instance, with Rilke 
or Hofmannsthal, sheer beauty and musical witchery of style, or, as 
with Stefan George, depth of philosophical thought in a form that 
partakes of classic simplicity and mystic imagery—of all these at- 
tributes Christian Morgenstern has very little. It is true that the sale 
of his poems has received an impetus from the popularity of his gro- 
tesques, but this does not explain the sustained predilection the 
public is showing for his serious poems, of which more than 175,000 
volumes were sold between 1921 and 1930. 

The real reason why so many are attracted toward him is his 
character as a human being. He, more than any other poet of our 
time, has an ever-growing intimacy with a world unseen, and in his 
works, we watch the slow unfolding of a pure soul. He is not of this 
earth. He is outward bound from the beginning. The compass of 
his heart points unerringly toward eternity. It is this, his final an- 
chorage in eternity which forms the attraction of his poems. They are 
nothing less than accounts of one human soul. 

Seemingly, his thoughts are easily understood, but though his 
form is intelligible, the content of his poetry may not be grasped by 
the intellect. 

An example of this:! 

Gib mir den Anblick deines Seins, o Welt ... 

Den Sinnenschein laß langsam mich durchdringen ... 
So wie ein Haus sich nach und nach erhellt, 

bis es des Tages Strahlen gans durchschwingen— 
und so wie wenn dies Haus dem Himmelsglans 

noch Dach und Wand zum Opfer kónnte bringen— 


So móchte auch die Starrheit meiner Wánde 
1 Soergel, Krystall der Zeit, p. 101. 
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sich lösen, daß dein volles Sein in mein, 
mein volles Sein in dein Sein Einlaß fände— 
und so sich rein vereinte Sein mit Sein. 


This poem is a thing of beauty, unfolding slowly, petal by petal, 
and recalling in the sweep of its rhythm the Grail’s motive from 
Parsifal. 

How does a poet, who looks into himself, and gives his visions, 
who trys to penetrate the veil of Maja—how does he treat woman 
and love? 

Schneider? says that in their treatment of women, most expres- 
sionists, show a marked deviation from their usual style. So does 
Morgenstern, at least in the poems of his youth. 

In these, we hear about the appearance of woman, later their 
influence on his life stands foremost. At first, we are made to see 
them, not with sophisticated technic, but with direct simplicity. He 
does not enumerate details, but gives here and there a glimpse. We 
see the “dear fair head of ‘Dagny,’ " her merry mouth, her blue eyes 
which make her lover bless the world. This blue and gold is men- 
tioned often—blue eyes and blond hair remind him of ripe wheat 
under the blue sky:* 

Blaues Auge, blondes Haar, 
Gottes Korn und Himmelszelt ; 


dort als Landschaft offenbar, 
hier ein Stücklein Menschenwelt. 


Morgenstern feels both the fields and the girl's beauty as an 
expression of some all-pervading power—God himself. 
In Melancholie, his most impersonal volume, he gives in a spring 
song, an exquisite and impressionistic picture of a young girl: 
Vor einer Schenke steht ein Kind, 
ein schlankes, mit kurzen Rócken. 


Es steht mit seinen Locken im Wind 
wie ein erstes Frühlingserschrecken 


Here, we have a description, detached and without the weight of 
thought or vision—a rare thing with him, which, however, shows 
that we cannot strictly label a poet—the preference of one creative 
mood does not quite exclude a contrasting one. These things are seen 


? Schneider, H. J., Der expressive Mensch und die deutsche Dichtung der 
Gegenwart, 1927. 


* Mensch Wanderer, 1895. * Mensch Wanderer, p. 134. 
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and passed on immediately without having been steeped in the 
medium of the ego: the chief criterion of impressionistic art. 

There is a marked difference between the descriptions he gives 
in his youth and those we find in his later years. At first, he is rather 
primitive, and without much originality. So he gives the portrait of 
a girl: eyes glowing like those of a wild cat, hair glows and gives 
sparks like that of a great cat, hands grope like cat's paws. Also some 
lines about his mother* “a proud and graceful form with brow of 
light" are of no special interest, just as the lines about the fresco 
paintings in the appartementi Borgia' where he calls Lucrecia “white 
swan with your sunny golden tresses." Later, however, we have some 
very delicate acounts of personal appearance. Outstanding is the 
description of a young actress seen on the stage.* He pictures her 
after the performance: 


Die Maske liegt, der taube Tródel liegt 
verachtet irgendwo ... 


Wie blickst du seltsam starr; 

Wie adelte dich Sorge schon so früh, 

daß du mit mir in dieser Mitternacht 

im selben einsam großen Sinnen wachst 

und deine edeln schmalen Glieder sich 
abzeichnen siehst im Linnen, das sie deckt, 
und fremd zugleich und zärtlich sie betrachtest: 
Dies dunkle Dich, das, dunklem Falter gleich, 
der Flamme zu mit jedem Nerv sich sehnt, 

daß es, als Psyche, wie ein Hauch entschauernd, 
an Eros’ Brust auf ewig schliefe ein. 


Here, the description is spiritualized—no more blue of eyes and blond 
of hair, but individual traits: the imagined expression of her face, 
and through it, the picture of her soul: Psyche. A mood of his own 
has been transposed to the soul of an unknown girl. Even more 
suggestive and elusive is his poem “Bei der Pyramide des Cestus."* 
We do not have a word of description—and still reading the poem, 
we see the girl by virtue of the mood which Morgenstern evokes. 

The descriptions given so far have nothing to do with sexual mo- 
tives. These are comparatively rare with Morgenstern. His concern 
is more with things spiritual. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Melancholie, p. 23. * Einkehr, p. 41. 

* Melancholie, p. 25. 
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We do find in the first years of his adolescent youth dreams of 
young naked girls playing about the green hill-sides,!° but they are 
to him "Songs." In a conventional way, he tells of the dance of 
young women." There are three stanzas full of roses and myrtles, 
and of kisses for dainty feet. White arms and breasts, flashing eyes 
and dainty feet recall the ideal of the Minnesingers—an enumeration 
of charming generalities. Also the sirens of his dreams’? resemble 
these maidens—thirsty eyes and lips, soft arms, white bosom—except 
for one original line where he speaks of the "brown longing of tresses 
—the dark, heavy, warm braids which ensnare him." All these beau- 
ties, however, he evidently does not paint from life; they are crea- 
tures of his imagination, or more correctly, of adolescent imagina- 
tion. 

There is one, however, of these youthful poems which shows deli- 
cate originality. He dreams that his beloved has been with him, and 
after their kisses, she fastens her hair again “in einem strengen 
Knoten"; she leaves, and he watches from the window: (Mensch 
Wanderer, p. 25) 

Und drunten im Schnee 
lief eine schmale Spur 
magdlicher Stapfen 
hinaus 

weit, weit ... 

In die mondbelle 
einsame Nacht. 


It is interesting to compare this poem with one of C. F. Meyer's that 
treats a similar subject. It is entitled “Stapfen” (footprints). The 
poet has seen a young girl home and on the way back, remembering 
her loveliness, he sees her small tracks on the damp road; her slender 
form seems to rise from them, but soon they grow less distinct: 


Fast unter meinen Blick verwischten sich 
die Spuren deines letzten Gangs mit mir. 


Here, caught in one elusive symbol, we have the difference between 
the romantic and the classic, as Strich sees it. In C. F. Meyer is 
expressed the classic feeling of completion in the finite" (Vollendung 
im Endlichen) —the episode is closed; there is a well-rounded shape, 
existing for and by itself. In Christian Morgenstern, we find a feel- 
ing of the infinite; the footprints lead on and on, the thought of 


* Auf vielen Wegen, p. 25. " Auf vielen Wegen, p. 24. 
? Mensch Wanderer, p. 23. 
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the dream-girl is not pursued, the narrow track has suddenly a 
meaning of its own, drawing him—toward what goal? 
Of equal delicacy, but quite without cosmic allusions, is the poem 

“Erster Schnee": (Soergla. a. O. p. 100) 

Aus silbergrauen Gründen tritt 

ein schlankes Reh ~ 

im winterlichen Wald 

und prüft vorsichtig, Schritt für Schritt 

den reinen, kühlen, frisch gefallnen Schnee. 

Und Deiner denk ich, zierlichste Gestalt. 


A more suggestive, a more delicate description cannot be imagined. 
From the naïve directness of his youthful poems, he has come to 
this silken art, from the general traits of fair maidens to finely ob- 
served characteristics. We sce in one poet a development marked in 
periods of literature—for instance in the difference between the 
first Minnesingers and Walter von der Vogelweide. From the enu- 
meration of details he has graduated to the art of suggesting a “Ge- 
stalt” by a single touch. Walzel sees in the phase of enumeration 
a mark of special sophistication—perhaps it is, really, the mark of 
intellectual preponderance; by giving many details we think we can 
make ourselves understood. On the other hand, the suggestive, so- 
to-say metaphorical description addresses itself to intuition, thus 
conforming to the principle of expressionist art. 

The way in which Morgenstern reacts to the women he describes 
also undergoes a change in the course of his life. In order to com- 
prehend this, his development must be understood. 

If we want to put the life of his soul down in a formula (an 
impossible thing at best) it would be: the fight of Man against the 
material world. This battle has been fought many times in man’s 
history—we cannot tell how often it may have been lost or won; 
few ever give an account of their struggle. 

One well-known instance in literature is that of Novalis, the 
German romanticist. There are several striking resemblances be- 
tween his fate and that of Morgenstern.'? Both consciously seek to 
escape from the “world”; Novalis concentrating his thoughts on one 
thing: Death; Morgenstern, less violent, seeking that contact with 
eternal life already on this earth. Both finally die young, and of the 
same disease. But they forsake the world for different reasons—with 


2 Compare E. Hofacker, “Novalis and Morgenstern.” Germanic Review 
VI, 373-388. 
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Morgenstern, the thought grows steadily; with Novalis, it explodes 
all of a sudden at the death of his beloved. He does not, perhaps, 
think so much of his own soul as of the idea of love eternal and 
divine. The battle is lost. But, as Dilthey’* says: who can tell what 
might have happened if it had been waged behind the walls of a 
cloister, if a part of Novalis' strength had not been taken up by his 
profession, if his youth had not found a new love? Tragic irony of 
fate: death, invoked for a long time, comes for him when it is no 
longer called. 

With Morgenstern, however, the longing for a world unseen is 
like a constant stream that carries him along. Still, things temporal 
are attractive to him; his poems to women show that he is susceptible 
to their charms, though already in that early one about the sirens, 
he wishes to be tied and blindfolded in order to escape temptation. 
Later (Einkehr, p. 29) he reaches a higher step—he sings: 

O bunte Welt 
was schillerst du mir her! 


Auf mich gestellt 

bedarf ich dein nicht mehr. 
Nicht mehr? Und doch, 

wie bangt mich oft nach dir... 
Zu innig noch 

verschlingt sich Dort und Hier. 


In his early years, his love has nothing to do with his spiritual de- 
velopment. He is capable of a love from which his real self is 
abstracted.!5 


Wir waren eins in mancher Stunde Wahn; 
doch heimlich sank mein Wesen oft von dir 
in Gründe, ach! da du nicht mitkamst, 
munterer Silberbach ... 


This attitude is changed when in 1908 he meets the woman who be- 
comes his wife. At first, Morgenstern's reaction to the new element 
in his life was that which we find for instance in Schiller's "Vorwurf. 
An Laura.” He complains that love has made him a stranger to his 
former ways.!* 
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Du lehrtest einen lang Versunknen schauen! 


* Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung; Leipzig and Berlin. 1929, p. 285. 
* Mensch Wanderer, p. 96, 1903. “Ich und Du, p. 19. 
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Doch wird entflorter Blick nun nicht die Schranke 
durchtaumeln, wie der süßen Weines Schwanke, 
dem jählings schwant, was alles Reben brauen? 


Du bist doch nicht bloß Zauberstab und Türe 
zu Gärten, die nicht schon in dir beschlossen? 
Du wirst doch selbst mein Garten sein und Hafen? 


He is thrown violently back and forth. A few pages on, we find 
him in the height of ecstasy :'* 

Wie Sankt Franziskus schweb ich in der Luft 

mit beiden Füßen, fühle nicht den Grund 

der Erde mehr, weiß nicht mehr, was das ist. 

Seid still! Nein,—redet, singt, Jedweder Mund! 

Sonst wird die Ewigkeit ganz meine Gruft 

und nimmt mich auf wie einst den tiefen Christ. 


He must have passed through a period of alternating exaltation 
and depression. He, the lofty spirit, suffered like any poor human 
being in love: 

Vielleicht kehrt sich’s in grausem Scherz einst um: 


Du bist der Mann und ich das Weib, und du 
liebst mich dann so, wie ich jetzt dich, und ich— 


ich liebe dich, wie du jetzt mich, nichts mehr; 
nur dies. Nur daß die Wage wieder still, 
und jeder Schale so ihr Maß zuteil.” 


In all these poems, his reactions are not out of the ordinary—they 
are expressions of the disturbance created by love in the deliberate 
self-education of a man. In Ich und Du he shows us that in a reticent 
way. In Mensch Wanderer, which was published posthumously, we 
see him in darker moments. From a point of view of literature, it 
seems a pity that these poems were published—most of them are 
evidently meant for privacy—but psychologically, they are interest- 
ing. Many of them show the sick moods of a more than normally 
sensitive being; we must not forget that when he met his wife, he 
was already marked by death. Still, the same man in a sterner mood 
addresses his companion :*° 
Ausnahme bin ich ganz. Vergiß das nicht. 
Vermeine nie, daß du mich wahrhaft siehst, 


noch glaube, daß du weißt, vor wem du kniest, 
noch wer vor dir, Weib, in die Knie bricht. 


" Ibid., p. 47. » Ibid., p. 43. 
? Mensch Wanderer, p. 178. 
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Wohl bin ich Mensch wie alle, Mensch wie du 
doch fiel dies Los mir nur wie Traumwelt zu... 


So, for some time it seems that love brought discord into a life tend- 
ing so far uniformly toward lonely and ascetic mysticism, and at 
first, he struggles away from the influence. But he has not met a 
young girl to be moulded to his image, and to be his unwitting echo, 
or one to be left entirely out of his innermost self. It is a woman of 
his own age that he loved, and one who has a personality consciously 
developed. But they are kin, and their development has run parallel 
during the years they had not known each other. He feels the secret 
of their union:?? 
Es gilt fast mehr als dich und mich allein, 


es gilt hier fast etwas wie ein Problem, 
das da ist und in uns der Lósung harrt. 


Words fail him, and as he comes nearer the secret that he senses, 
he approaches the halting style of expressionists. Perhaps the prob- 
lem is that of the fusion of two "individuals"—he suffered bitterly 
from the fact that “individuals are indivisible indeed."? God, the 
world, the beloved, he himself are one: all things become a single 
*Du." He cannot, tell anymore whether the woman has become the 
world, or whether the whole world is his wife; the world is his (and 
at the same time, God's) body, and the woman is the soul of this 
body—a mystic depth of feeling—the problem that their life together 
must solve. So the struggle is not anymore to keep apart from his 
mate, but to be one with her entirely. 

His whole life is concentrated on the development of his soul— 
he has no more material cares and interests. It is just this rare in- 
stance that makes his case so interesting to the student of human 
life and of literature. His inner life goes on as in a test-tube—all 
outer influences are eliminated. Novalis, as we have seen, may serve 
as an example of the poet who attempts a similar development, but 
is checked and brought back to earth by outside influences. Graceful, 
even whimsical, is the similar development of Emily Dickinson. 
As with Novalis, a stron passion, unfulfilled, separates her from 
the “world” and makes her a "fellow of the Royal Infinity." She 
lives and dies, & voluntary and gay recluse, in her garden with 
flowers, trees, and butterflies, surrounded by loving relations. No 


? Ich und Du, p. 46. " Melancholie, p. 73. 
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new love, no material cares check her flight toward the unseen. In the 
end, she calls out: “Eternity, I'm coming, Sir.” She suffered, but her 
very suffering crystallized as a substance which reflects the world of 
her soul sometimes as in a glass darkly, sometimes in a blinding 
flash. . 

Morgenstern, too, reaches in the end a great height of spiritual 
life. Like Emily Dickinson, he is unhampered by the necessity of 
making a living, but unlike her, he is drawn back to life, as we have 
seen, by passion. At first, he tried to escape, but soon he knows that 
he must make his love one with his striving for a high goal. There 
was yet a danger to overcome: perhaps under the influence of his 
sickness, he is tempted to lose himself entirely in his love. The poems 
in Ich und Du give oply a glimpse of this possibility. But in Mensch 
Wanderer we find him sometimes close to idolatry. He feels the 
horror of approaching darkness.?? 

Komme auch heute zu mir 
bleibe auch heute bei mir. 


Begleite jeden meiner Schritte 
heilige mir jeden Schritt. 


durchdringe mich ganz mit dem Licht 
das du bist. 


This is addressed to his beloved and not, as it might seem, to Deity. 
But this mood does not last. Already, a year later, he does not any- 
more find satisfaction in a mere union with the beloved. This danger 
is passed. He feels that they have a common task. This he states in 
8 poem from Wir fanden einen Pfad. 


Da traf ich dich, in argster Not: den Andern!” 


Wir fanden einen Pfad, der klar und einsam 

empor sich zog bis wo ein Tempel stand. 

Der Steg war steil, doch wagten wirs gemeinsam 

und heut noch helfen wir uns, Hand in Hand. 
“Der Andere war Sie, die mein Leben fortan teilte; der Pfad war der Weg 
theosophisch-anthroposophischer Erkenntnisse . . .” 


Here, we have not any more a stress laid on the difference be- 
tween the sexes. There has come into life a comradeship on equal 


? Mensch Wanderer, p. 216. 
* Stufen, p. 4. 
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terms. He does not exclude his wife from his most sacred experiences, 
nor does she lead a life apart from his. It is not any more love itself 
that stands foremost, but a common task, made lighter by love. Man 
and Woman, thesis and antithesis, are overcome in the higher syn- 
thesis of the Human Being. Perhaps, in this way, the problem that 
Morgenstern sees in their relationship is solved. Individuals are in- 
divisible, indeed, but they may break the walls of their prison by ris- 
ing to a higher entity. 
Results 


a. Just as in periods of literature the tendency goes from enumer- 
ation of general traits to a more sophisticated technie, so we have in 
Morgenstern the development from generalities to characteristics and 
to descriptions by metaphors. 

b. In his relations to women, Morgenstern, who shows early ten- 
dencies toward mysticism, at first feels no relation between mysti- 
cism and love until he meets the girl who later becomes his wife. His 
poems then give evidence of a struggle against the new element 
which at first seems to disturb him, and a possibility exists that he 
may lose. himself in passion, or that he may be brought back to 
earth, as Novalis was won back by love. But we can trace in his 
poems the victory of the soul over passion, and the achievement of 
spiritual companionship. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


6th of May 1871 

Birth in Munich. He was the only child of the landscape painter C. E. 
Morgenstern; his mother's name was Charlotte Scheitel; she was the daughter 
of a landscape painter. His parents travelled much, and often took the child 
along. With his father he often went for long walks. Much of his childhood 
was spent in the lovely surroundings of Nymphenburg near Munich. He was 
not equal to the demands made upon him in school. 
1880 

His mother died of tuberculosis. 
About 1890 

Stay in Berlin. Plan of a "Lyric epic of the City" which was given up 
after the completion of the second part. He edited for 2 years the magazine 
Das Theater (Programmschrift für die Reinhardtbühne). He reads Nietzsche 
and Lagarde. (Paul de Lagarde, ‘real name Bötticher, 1827-91, Professor of 
oriental languages in Góttingen, author of theological and political essays. M. 
was so impressed with his scholarship and purity of spirit that he wished to 
have on his own tomb the legend: Read Lagarde!) Other important experi- 
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ences: first night of Florian Geyer; 9th symphony of Beethoven (after hearing 
it, he refuses to walk under the arch of Brandenburger Tor because he feels 
that he ought to produce something worthy of the 9th Symphony before passing 
through the German “Siegestor”). 
About 1886 

Acquaintance with the works of Schopenhauer, especially his theory of 
reincarnation. 
1898 

He travels to Norway, meets Ibsen and translates several of his works. 
He reads Dostojewsky and Tolstoi. The illness from which his mother died 
overtakes him and makes any profession impossible. He travels in Italy and 
in the Álps. 

There are hardly any landmarks in his life after that. His story becomes 
the story of the inner man. 
1908 

He meets Rudolf Steiner, the leader of the Anthroposophie Society, who 
in his writings propagates a new spiritual conception of life. (An excellent 
exposition of his Weltanschauung is found in "God is my adventure" by Rom 
Landau, Alfred R. Knopf.) Morgenstern feels that his own experiences are 
akin to those of Rudolf Steiner. He also meets Margarete, "the Other," and 
marries her in 1910, already a very sick man. 
1914 

He dies of tuberculosis. 


CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN'S WORKS (1895-1930) 


In Phanta’s Schloß 1895 
Horatius travestitus 1897 
Auf vielen Wegen 1897 
Ich und die Welt 1898 
Ein Sommer 1899 
“und aber rundet sich ein Kranz” 1902 
Galgenlieder 1905 
Melancholie 1906 
Palmström 1910 
Einkehr 1910 
Ich und Du 1911 
Wir fanden einen Pfad 1914 
Posthumous 
Palma Kunkel 1916 
Stufen. Eine Entwicklung in Aphorismen und Tagebuchnotizen 1918 
Epigramme und Sprüche 1920 
Gingganz 1919 
Der Melderbaum 1920 
Über die Galgenlieder 1921 


Klein Irmchen 1921 


Verlag 1923 
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Mensch Wanderer 1927 
Schallmühle 1928 
Auswahl 1929 
Miscellaneous 
Translations: 
Ibsen, Sämtliche Werke 1903 
Hamsum, Abendröte 1904 
Hamsum, Spiel des Lebens 1910 
Savitri, Indische Legende 1922 
Collections: 
—daß auch sie einst Sonne werde” 
Morgensterns Gedichte von Erde und Sonne 
ausgewählt von F. Doldinger 1923 
Unveröffentlichte Gedichte: 
Goetheanum Jg. 1 Nr.14 S. 112 
24 193 
32 255 
33 265 
37 294 
Die Drei Jg. 1 Heft 11 
s. 1056, JG. 2, H. 2/3 S. 167 
H. 6 S. 446 
Aus Jugendtaschenbüchern: 
Goetheanum Jg. 1 Nr.39 — 8.314 
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Goetheanum Jg. 3 Nr. 4 A. 27/28 
Nr. 24 S. 188 
Schaubühne Jg. 10 Nr.15 S. 417/19 


1 Scene, 2 Kleine Novellen Piper Co. Almanach 1914/24 
Karl Maussner: “Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart" Chr. M. Dürer 


Die Märchen von Rübezahl, (Zeichnungen von Slevogt) 1914 
Osterbuch (Hasenbuch) Verse von Morgenstern 1920 
Nachlaß (“Gelegentliches”) Neue Rundschau Jg. 17 Heft 8, S. 1151/52 


GOETHE IM GESELLSCHAFTLICHEN VERKEHR 
E. HEYSE DUMMER 


GoETHE pflegte das gesellige Leben. Immer waren ihm Hoheiten und 
Hofkreis willkommen. Im Frühling :1798 schrieb Frau v. Stein, 
Goethe habe mehrmals der Hofgesellschaft sein Haus zum Dejeuner 
geóffnet, wobei es an Leben nicht mangelte. Und wichtig war haupt- 
süchlich ihr an den Sohn gerichtetes Schreiben vom 26. April d. J.: 
„Eben komme ich von einem großen Dejeuner von Goethe," hört 
Fritz v. Stein, ,,es waren alle hiesigen Fürstlichkeiten da nebst Erb- 
prinz v. Gotha, auch viele Damen.'* 

Welcher Art war nun die gesellschaftliche Unterhaltung, die 
Goethe seinen fürstlichen Gónnern und adeligen Freunden bot? Diese 
Frage soll hier kurz beantwortet werden. 

Von einer originellen, geschmackvollen und erfreulichen Unter- 
haltung konnte Anna Amalia am 29. August 1778 nach Frankfurt 
berichten. “Die letztverflossene Woche,” lautet ihr Brief, 


hat Herr Dr. Wolf (Goethe) mir ein Souper im Stern gegeben, wo die neuen 
Anlagen gemacht sind, welche gar lieblich und herrlich sind. Nach dem 
Abendessen wurde eine kleine Illumination ganz in dem Rembrandtschen 
Geschmack veranstaltet, wo nichts als Licht und Schatten wirkte. Wieland, 
Einsiedel, die Stein und Thusnelda genossen es mit. Es war ein vergnügter 
guter Abend für uns... ? 


Wieland mußte Frau Aja folgendes als Ergänzung seinem Brief 
anfügen: Nach genossenem Johannisberger Sechziger öffneten sich 
die Türen der Einsiedelei and man sah 


das ganze Ufer der Ilm, ganz in Rembrandts Geschmack beleuchtet—ein 
wunderbarer Zaubergemisch von Hell und Dunkel, das im ganzen einen 
Effekt machte, der über allen Ausdruck geht. Die Herzogin war davon entzückt, 
wie wir alle. Als wir die kleine Treppe der Einsiedelei hinabstiegen und 
zwischen den Felsenstücken und Buschwerken längs der Ilm gegen die Brücke, 
die diesen Platz mit einer Ecke des Sterns verbindet, hingingen, zerfiel die 
Vision nach und nach in eine Menge kleiner Rembrandtscher Nachtstücke, die 
man ewig hätte vor sich sehen mögen, und die nun durch die dazwischen 
herumwandelnden Personen ein Leben und ein Wunderbares bekamen, das 


1Schöll, A., Goethes Briefe an Frau v. Stein. 2 Bde. (Frft. a.M., 1883"), II, 


392. 
! Schmidt, E. u. Suphan, B., Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft (Weimar, 


von 1885 an), I, 119 ff. 
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für meine poetische Wenigkeit gar was Herrliches war. Ich hätte Goethe vor 
Liebe fressen mögen. 


Anderer Art war die Unterhaltung, die Goethe seinen Gästen im 
Winter desselben Jahres bereitete. Charlotte v. Stein, wieder mit 
einem Billet von Goethe beglüekt, erfuhr am 3. November: 

Gestern waren Herders da (bei Goethe) und der Herzog und Seckendorff. Bis 


8 Uhr Musik. Nachher aßen wir und zum Nachtisch las ich was, das zu lachen 
machte und verdauen half.‘ 


Größere Gesellsehaft erwartete Goethe am 15. Juni 1781. Zu 
dieser Veranstaltung, bei der der Herzog Karl August und Secken- 
dorff zugegen waren, wurden aueh Frau v. Stein und Corona Sehröter 
eingeladen. Ob da vom Gastgeber etwas Besonderes in Form von 
Unterhaltung geboten wurde, läßt sich nieht ergründen. 

Im Sommer hatten die Besuehe bei Goethe einen besonderen 
Reiz, denn meistens unterhielt er seine Gäste im sehönen sehattigen 
Garten. Hierher bringt er seine Gesellsehaft im Juni d. J., die aus 
Herzogin Louise nebst Hofdamen, Seekendorff, Gustehen v. Kalb, 
Prinz Konstantin und Professor Albreeht besteht.* 

Einen kleineren Kreis, und diesmal ohne die Hoheiten, lüdt 
Goethe anfangs November d. J. zweeks Soupers und Musikunterhal- 
tung zu sieh. Hofmusiker Zahn lieferte an jenem Abend ein Har- 
fenkonzert. Mitte Juni 1782 maehte Goethe wieder den Wirt bei 
einem Souper, zu dem Herzogin Louise, die in einigen Tagen eine 
Reise unternehmen wollte, gebeten wurde.' Sehon früher im selben 
Jahre war ihr Gemahl etliehe Male Gast bei Goethe gewesen.* Im 
Winter des Jahres wurden beim Diehter wóehentliehe Tees veran- 
staltet. Hierüber benaehriehtigt er Knebel: 


Alle Wochen gebe ich einen großen Tee, wovon niemand ausgeschlossen ist, und 
entledige mich dadurch meiner Pflichten gegen die Sozietät aufs wohlfeilste" 


Zu einem Gartenkonzert erhült Frau v. Stein im Mai des fol- 
genden Jahres eine Einladung. Mit einem besonderen musikalisehen 


* Springer, R., Weimars klassische Stätten. 2 Bde. (Berlin, 1868), I, 55 ff. 
* Goethes Werke. Weimarer Ausgabe (Weimar, 1887-1911), Briefe, III, 253. 
* Düntzer, H., Charlotte v. Stein und Corona Schröter (Stuttgart, 1876), 229. 
* Düntzer, Ch. v. St. u. C. S., 224. 

'G. Briefe, V, 346 ff. 

* Beispielsweise am 14. Feb. 1782. Düntzer, Ch. v. St. u. C. S., 282. 

* Schóll, Goethes Briefe an Frau v. Stein, II, 560. 
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Genuß konnte Goethe seinen Freunden einige Jahre später aufwarten. 
Komponist und Kgl. Preußischer Kapellmeister Reichardt war bei 
Goethe im Frühling zu Besuch zwecks Vertonung von „Claudine.“ 
In größerer Gesellsehaft spielte dieser die Komposition am Klavier. 
Daß aueh die Hoheiten zugegen waren, scheint annehmbar.?® Uber 
eine Teegesellsehaft am 8. Mai 1789 bekommt Karl August, der 
außerhalb war, dies zu hören: 

Abends machte ich (Goethe) indessen den Wirt Ihrer Promenaden und suche 
bald durch saure Milch die Gemüter der Frauen zu gewinnen, indeß die Männer 
von der gewaltigen Parze an den Spieltisch gefesselt sind.” 

Auch in folgenden Jahren bereitete der Dichter den Fürsten und 

deren Umgebung oft einen gemütliehen Abend. Ferner ließ er 'es 
nieht bei Anwesenheit auswärtigen Besuches an Gastfreundschaft 
fehlen. Karoline v. Wolzogen erzählte gelegentlich des Besuches von 
Wielands alternder Freundin Sophie v. Laroche, daß Goethe ein 
„Götterfest‘“ bei sich veranstaltete, bei dem aueh Wieland, Amalia v. 
Imhoff u.a. vom Hofe zugegen waren, folgende Einzelheiten: 
Als die Gesellschaft zur Tafel geführt wurde, ertönte aus dem Garten eine 
reizende Musik, worauf August Goethe mit einem Gedichte zur Begrüßung der 
Gäste als Amorino erschien. Beim Eintritt in das Speisezimmer blieb die 
Laroche stehen, und indem sie die Augen mit der Hand bedeckte, als sei sie 
geblendet, rief sie entzückt beim Anblick der reichbestellten Tafel: „Alte 
Baueis, dein scherzender Traum steht nun als Wahrheit vor dir, du dachtest in 
Weimar ein Göttermahl von der Schwelle des Tempels zu sehen und bekommst 
nun selbst einen Anteil von Ambrosia!” 

Mit der von ihm im Jahre 1791 gegründeten Freitagsgesellschaft 
gelang es Goethe einen Doppeltzweck zu verfolgen. In den aus 
fürstliehen Gönnern und Gelehrten Weimars und Jenas bestehenden 
Gesellsehaftskreis brachte er Unterhaltung, die es mit der Kunst und 
Wissenschaft zu tun hatte. Höhepunkt der Saison 1794-95 bildete 
Goethes Serie von Vorlesungen der Ilias nach der Vossisehen Über- 
setzung, wozu der Zeitgenosse Böttiger lobend bemerkt, Goethe habe 
die härtesten Stellen der Vossischen Ilias durch ,,treffliche Deklama- 
tion und riehtig wechselndes Andante und Adagio außerordentlich 

? Düntzer, Ch. v. St. u. C. S., 282. 

"Wahl, H., Briefwechsel des Herzogs Karl August mit Goethe. 3 Bde. 
(Berlin, 1915-1918), Br. 83. 

2 Nach Neumann-Strela, K., Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen (Halle, 1913°), 
66. Siehe auch Gleichen-Russwurm, A. von, Das galante Europa. Die Zeit von 
1600-1789 (Stuttgart, 1911), 67 ff. 
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sanft und milde“ gestaltet. ^ Die wöchentlichen Zusammenkünfte in 
den Jahren 1794-96 fanden im Hause Goethes statt. 

Die Tatsache, daß Goethes Interesse nicht auf Literatur und 
benachbarte Gebiete beschränkt war, sollte die Hofgesellschaft im 
Jahre 1800 auf eigenartige Weise in Goethes Wohnung genießen. 
Zufolge seiner eingehenden Beschäftigung mit den Seleno-topogra- 
phischen Fragmenten, die damals gerade Trumpf waren, verstand es 
der geniale Gastgeber seinen Gästen astronomische Unterhaltung zu 
bieten. Daß Goethe sich auf seine astronomischen Abende gut vor- 
bereitete, bezeugt die Korrespondenz mit Schiller. Von seinem Tele- 
skop hatte er fleißig Gebrauch gemacht und ließ drei weitere Instru- 
mente für die Gäste anschaffen. An Freund Schiller heißt die Einla- 
dung: „Um sieben Uhr, da der Mond aufgeht, sind Sie zu einer 
astronomischen Partie eingeladen, den Mond und den Saturn zu 
betrachten, denn es finden sich heute Abend drei Teleskope in 
meinem Hause.'* 

Astronom Goethe war auch auf dem Gebiet der Elektrizitát kein 
Unwissender. Zufolge dieser Betätigung konnte er den Hofkreis in 
seiner Wohnung hin und wieder mit elektrischen Versuchen ,,instru- 
endo belustigen." Im Tagebuch heißt es unter dem 6. April 1800: 
„Abends kam Durchlaucht der Herzog mit Herrn J. Müffling u. a. 
die galvanischen Versuche zu sehen. Bis um 10 Uhr geblieben.“!° 
Eine ähnliche Demonstration gab Goethe nach einem großen Diner 
bei Hofe am 26. November 1811.1 

Ende des Jahres 1803 wurde Weimar von Mme. de Stael beehrt. 
Natürlich nahm auch Goethe sich der Schriftstellerin an. Laut Tage- 
bucheinzeichnung unterhielt er sie in seinem Hause am 24. Dezember 
1803. Die Gäste waren an dem Abend Mme. de Stael, Schiller und 
Frau, Hofrat Stock und der Herzog." Welcher Art die Unterhaltung 
war, wird jedoch nicht gesagt. 

Daß Goethe bei seinen Diners auch manchmal einen Selbstzweck 
verfolgte, ist Tatsache, wenn Böttigers Meldung, des Dichters Zeit- 
genosse, über einen Ausspruch Wielands der Wahrheit entspricht. 


? Biedermann, W. Freiherr von, Goethes Gespräche. 10 Bde. 2. Auflage von 
F. v. Biedermann (Leipzig, 1909 ff.), I, 161. 

* Goethe und Schillers Briefwechsel in den Jahren 1794-1805. 2 Bde. Cotta 
Verlag (Stuttgart u. Augsburg, 1850), Brief 721. 

= Goethes Werke. Weimarer Ausgabe (Weimar, 1887-1911), Tagebücher, 
III, 327. 
*G. Tagb., IV, 243. * Ibid. III, 92. 
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„Goethe hatte die vorige Woche (anfangs April 1803) ein dejeuner 
gegeben,“ soll Wieland gesagt haben, 

bloß um sich wegen seines neuen dramatischen Produkts („Die natürliche 
Tochter“) von den Hofdamen loben zu hören. Die Tränen hatten ihm in den 
Augen gestanden.” 

Auch wenn es nicht schwer sein dürfte, dies dem Dichter zuzu- 
muten, was Wieland ihm zuschreibt, soll er doch nicht an Beliebtheit 
verloren haben, jedenfalls nicht bei Maria Paulowna, die am 2. 
November 1804 Goethe ihren ersten Besuch abstattet.'? In der 
Folgezeit ist sie öfters bei Goethe, wie ihn auch der Erbprinz ver- 
schiedentlich aufsucht. Am 2. Oktober 1817 konnte der Kunst- 
freund seiner kunstbeflissenen Großfürstin mit Schweizergebirgs- 
panoramen erfreuen, zu welchem Zweck er an die „Großherzogin 
und die jungen Herrschaften nebst Damen“ Einladungen gesandt 
hatte.?! 

Kunstfreund war Goethe auch insofern er der edelsten aller 
Künste, der Musik, Interesse zeigte. „Der Mensch gewöhne sich," 
sagte der Musensohn Weimars im Jahre 1814, „täglich in der Bibel 
oder im Homer zu lesen, oder Medaillen oder schóne Bilder zu 
schauen, oder gute Musik zu hóren."?* Daß er selbst diesen Worten 
nachkam, beweisen unter anderm seine Hauskonzerte, die wóchent- 
lich in den Jahren 1800 bis 1818 stattfanden, und zu denen die 
Hoheiten und der Freundeskreis Zutritt hatten. Stellen in den Tage- 
büchern und im Briefverkehr bezeugen wiederholt, daß Hoheiten und 
Hof und deren Besucher Goethes Einladung nicht verschmähten. Es 
war dem kunstverständigen Gastgeber daran gelegen, seinem 
Freundeskreis musikalische Belehrung und GenuB zu verschaffen, 
was er auch erreichte, wie man einem von Goethe an Zelter gerichte- 
ten Brief im Januar 1808 entnehmen darf, und wo es heißt: „Gestern 
wurde das meiste davon (die neusten Vertonungen von Zelter) unsern 
Fürstinnen vorgetragen, welche viel Vergnügen daran fanden.'?* 

Die Proben und Aufführungen der vereinten Musikfreunde, der 
,Hauskapelle" Goethes, standen unter der Leitung Musikdirektors 


* Böttiger, K., Literarische Zustände und Zeitgenossen. 2 Bde. (Leipzig, 
1838), I, 259. ’ 

? Geiger, L., Aus Alt-Weimar (Berlin, 1897), 69-70. 

? G. Tagb., V, 33. nG. Tagb., VI, 116. 

* Biedermann, Gespr., III, 131. 

= Riemer, F., Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe u. Zelter in den Jahren 1796- 
1832. 6 Bde. (Berlin, 1833), Brief 117. 
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Eberwein. Goethe selbst diehtete viel für diesen Kreis, was dann 
meistens in Zelters Vertonungen eingeübt und vorgetragen wurde. 
Anfangs wurde der Sonntag zu diesem Zweck bestimmt, worüber 
eine Naehrieht von einem Adjutanten Heinke, einem in der Weimarer 
Gesellschaft oft gesehenen Militär, vorhanden ist. Heinke schrieb 
am 14. November 1813 folgende Tagebuchnotiz: 


Es beginnen die Sonntagsversammlungen bei Goethe von 12 bis 2 einhalb. 
Glünzend und geistreich. Kunstgenüsse aller Art. In einem Zimmer Musik von 
Virtuosen und Dilettanten; im andern Ausstellung der von Cornelius und 
Overbeek zu den „Nibelungen“ gefertigten Zeiehnungen. Im dritten Zimmer 
Goethe selbst, am liebsten ambulando, allerhand sehóne und geistreiche Dinge 
von sich gebend. Überall ist er anregendes Prinzip und klärendes Auge. Um 3 
Uhr, wie jetzt häufig, bei Hofe zu Tafel” 


Ein Grund, weshalb man gerne bei Goethe weilte, war wohl der, 
daß er den alten Satz „Varietas deleetat" in Praxis umzusetzen 
verstand. Seinen Gästen bot er geistreiche Unterhaltung, nicht nur 
in Form einer Vorlesung,” eines Musikvortrags, oder einer Kunstaus- 
stellung, sondern er gab aueh Bälle in seinem Haus, wie beispielsweise 
am 26. Januar 1797. Am 3. Februar 1819 bot er sogar eine 
theatralische Aufführung zu Ehren Maria Paulownas elfjähriger 
Toehter, der Prinzess Marie. „Da ich nicht das Vergnügen haben 
kann,“ sehrieb Goethe am 28. Januar 1819 an Gräfin Julia v. Egloff- 
stein und Adele Schopenhauer, 


meine sehönen Freundinnen heute Abend zu begrüßen, so will ieh nur bemerken, 
was ich mündlich zu eröffnen gedachte; daß ich wünsehte, wir führten 
„Paläophron und Neoterpe“ Mittwoch den 3. Februar in meinem Saale auf zu 
Ehren der Prinzess Marie und zu Freuden anderer Zusehauer. 

Für Altar, Mäuerchen, Sessel und schickliche Wändeverzierungen ist 
gesorgt,” nieht weniger für die Masken der vier stummen Personen. Wegen 
einiger Proben bereden wir uns noch.* 


Prinzess Maries theatergeschichtlich wiehtige?® Geburtstags- 


* Graf, H. und Hecker, M., Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft. 18 Bde. 
(Weimar, 1914 ff.), XIII, 250 ff. 

* Am 23. Dez. las er beim Tee „Mahomet“ vor. G. Tagb., II, 276. 

*G. Tagb., II, 54. 

" Ibid., VII, 9: „Kam Hofrat Meyer, ward mit (Tisehler) Johlern die 
Anstalt zu ‚Paläophron‘ gemacht (wegen Herrichtung der Bühne in G. Woh- 
nung)“ 

* G. Briefe, XXXI, 7. 

? Weil sie eine Erneuerung der alten Maskendarstellung einführte, die sieh 
längere Jahre hindureh in Weimar hielt —Aufgeführt wurde „P. u. N“ zum 
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überraschung wurde mit Erfolg ausgeführt, wie einer der drei be- 
kannten Mitspieler in einem längeren Aufsatz überliefert hat. „Die 
Vorstellung in Gegenwart mehrerer fürstlichen und vieler andern 
distinguierten Personen verlief günstig," meldet dieser;? Goethe 
hingegen begnügt sich mit der kurzen Tagebucheinzeichnung: „Um 
sechs Uhr das Festspiel ‚Paläophron und Neoterpe' zum Geburtstag 
der Prinzessin Marie. Zahlreiche Gesellschaft"?! 

Mit Tee dankte Goethe den Darstellern, er selbst wurde mit 
Versicherung fürstlicher Gunst belohnt, wie der aus einigen wenigen, 
aber vielsagenden Worten bestehende Tagebucheintrag des sieb- 
zigjährigen Dichters andeutet: „Erbgroßherzog íreundlich wegen 
gestern.“ 


ELMHURST COLLEGE 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


ersten Male am 31. Okt. 1800 als „theatralisches Fest“ zur Überraschung Anna 
Amalias, deren Geburtstag sieben Tage früher gewesen war. Über Zustandekom- 
men des Stückes ist Interessantes enthalten in Penzer, A., Weimars Album zur 
vierten Sekulärfeier der Buchdruckerkunst (Weimar, 1840), 133 ff. 

” Überliefert von H. Franke, der den Griesgram gab. J. v. Egloffstein 
verkörperte Neoterpe und Adele Schopenhauer Palüophron. Biedermann, Gs. 
Gespr., III, 276 ff. und Gräf, Goethe über seine Dichtungen. 9 Bde. (Frft. a.M., 
1901-1914), 2. Teil, IV, 15 ff. 

“G. Tagb., VII, 9.—Der Schluß, der bei der nachträglich abgehaltenen 
Geburtstagsfeier gegeben wurde, wurde für den 3. Februar 1819 eingehend 
umgearbeitet, wie auch die Aufführung am Hoftheater am 1. Januar 1803 einen 
besonderen Schluß hatte. 

? Biedermann, Gs. Gespr., III, 276. = G. Tagb., VII, 13. 
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Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart von Christian Jenssen. B. G. 

Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 1936. 127 p. M. 3.80. 

The publisher’s cover of this book tells us that Jenssen interprets 
convincingly and definitely in this volume all the important move- 
ments and phenomena of the past third of our century in the spirit 
of Germany’s recent rejuvenation. Everyone who is familiar with 
Linden's declaration of national-socialistic principles of literary criti- 
cism as they appeared, April 1934, in "Zeitschrift für Deutschkunde" 
will therefore approach the present treatise with considerable curi- 
osity. We may endorse or oppose the theories of national socialism; 
as teachers of' German literature we are obliged to inform ourselves 
as to what the Third Reich has to say about this subject, especially 
about the literature of to-day. 

Jenssen begins with a review of the literature of the decade after 
the war, which he calls the literature of “Überrealismus” and which 
he characterizes as "Schein-Dichtung." It is a caustic account the 
author gives of this period. He sees only destructive tendencies 
spreading through those years, and maintains that literature thrived 
on three fundamentally abject social concepta of life: disavowal of 
responsibility, Marxism and psychoanalysis. The principal repre- 
sentatives were Thomas Mann, whom Jenssen considers the most 
talented of the group; Frank Thiess; Alfred Dóblin; Jakob Wasser- 
mann, whose plagiarism he underscores heavily; Feuchtwanger, in 
his opinion the least "inhibited" of the surrealists; and then, the 
three shining examples of *Reportageliteratur," Ludwig, Remarque, 
and Renn. If, according to Jenssen, one of the most significant tend- 
encies of these writers is that they prefer to depict men and women 
who are persecuted by fate and hunted by the ghosts of their own 
age, we should expect to find Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal, Stehr, 
Frenssen and several others in their company. But, obviously, in the 
works of these men, the merits outweigh these negative characteris- 
tics. The author, to our surprise, assigns to them places of consider- 
able honor; we find their names in the discussion of those who have 
contributed in a larger or smaller measure toward the rebirth of the 
German people, or who have been at the very outset the literary 
pillars on which the new structure could be erected. All these receive 
their evaluation within the two main parts of the book, not in the 
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&forementioned introduction. The first of these two parts begins with 
a chapter on the forerunners of the rebirth, such as Langbehn, La- 
garde, Nietzsche, George, and then discusses at length the “Masters 
of Folkish Poetry." Among these we find Hauptmann, Stehr, Ernst, 
Kolbenheyer. The poets of a new harmony between art and life are 
Rilke, Hofmannsthal and Carossa, and the neo-classicists and neo- 
romanticists (no distinction is made between the two terms) are 
Binding, von Scholz, Huch and Hesse. 

A chapter on the literature of the war, in which J. M. Wehner's 
epic "Sieben vor Verdun” is characterized as.the loftiest and 
most impressive product, introduces the second division of the book. 
Here Jenssen regroups the hundreds of names according to the 
regional, or rather tribal origin and distinction of their owners. How- 
ever, in each group, no line is drawn between the dead and the living, 
the old and the young; authors of a more recent date are mentioned 
alongside those of a declining age and even with those who were 
called away years ago. Thus, Blunck, Frank, Lulu von Strauss und 
Torney, Münchhausen and Josef Winckler are all treated in the 
chapter on Lower Saxony, just because they were all born in this 
region. No doubt, the distinction of tribal and regional contributions 
is of value so far as the literature of former periods is concerned. But 
it seems rather artificial to apply the same principle to the literature 
of to-day, when really few of the writers mentioned still maintain 
contact with the provinces or regions from which they sprang. 

Moreover, if the establishing of the totalitarian ‚state is one of 
the aims of national socialism and the communal spirit of the whole 
nation is one of its fundamental ideas, this underscoring of regional 
origin appears somewhat paradoxical. Some of these poets may still 
preserve in their personalities some of the trends and typical peculi- 
arities of their parental homelands, they may even show these in 
their literary productions, but who would wish to maintain that this 
or that feature of a novel or a drama belongs to this or any other 
region. Jenssen himself has to admit occasionally the untenability 
of his thesis and in a few such cases he places the names into the 
groups which the writers have signified as their „Wahlheimat.“ 

In one respect he carries his thesis to a logical conclusion; namely, 
when he adds to the six regional groups a chapter on the German 
writers not living within the boundaries of the Reich. Here Hans 
Watzlik and Wilhelm Pleyer find their deserving places as repre- 
sentatives of the Sudetendeutschen; Meschendórfer and Wittstock 
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as those of the Siebenbürger Sachsen; and Siegfried von Vegesack 
as the one of the Baltic Germans. 

One of the critics of our book takes the author severely to task 
and tells him that his work is nothing but an enumeration of names 
without even an attempt at a comprehensive order and arrangement 
of the really great personalities. We can not deny that his book is 
more of the nature of a textbook than of a living presentation by 
a scholar who is master of his subject. While this criticism of the 
book no doubt must stand, it has nevertheless a certain advantage 
for us not living within the sphere where this new literature is 
produced. What we need to know is who is who and why in the 
literature of the Third Reich. This information Jenssen's book ac- 
tually supplies by an enumeration of names and sometimes by very 
terse and definitive evaluations of their works. But the task of ob- 
taining this information would have been made more convenient 
had he at least added an index of names. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable that in these days of high achievement in organizing material 
an author can think that an “Inhaltsverzeichnis” of two pages makes 
an index superfluous. 

A. BUSSE 
HUNTER CoLLEGE 


Paul Holroyd Curts, Readings in Scientific and Technical German. 

Henry Holt, 1935. 284 p. text $1.75. 

Professor Curts, in compiling his Science Reader, was confronted 
by two dangers: that of including too many sciences and that of 
selecting articles so technically difficult that the student is diverted 
from conquering the vocabulary and style by the effort to under- 
stand the text. The first of these dangers he has avoided by devot- 
ing a large part of his book to the basic sciences: chemistry, physics, 
and allied subjects. The articles on the human body and bacteria are 
valuable for pre-medical students and the others are of general in- 
terest: Structure of the Universe, the Ice-age, the Radio, and the 
Aeroplane. The last selection, Technology and the State, is especially 
interesting and valuable. The second danger Professor Curts skirts 
closely. The articles on chemistry and physics are so highly technical 
that students will require a year's study of those subjects to grasp 
them without too great difficulty. But as the book is intended for 
technical students there will probably be few in the class who have 
not covered those sciences. 
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The introductory explanations of the pitfalls of technical style, 
especially of the participial adjective, are excellent and adequate, 
although the gerundive construction might be more fully explained. 
The notes at the bottom of the page are convenient and helpful 
without being burdened with grammatical explanations, idioms, and 
extraneous facts. The vocabulary is broad and includes many modern 
terms not to be found in dictionaries. The renderings for the Ger- 
man technical terms are well chosen and very apt. The arrangement 
of compounds under the first element is excellent and the listing of 
idioms in the vocabulary under the key-word is to be commended. 
The omission of the genitive singular endings is wise. The book as a 
whole is not only of value to the science student but is also of in- 
terest to the general reader who wishes to keep abreast with the de- 
velopments of modern science. 

Morton COoLLINS STEWART 


Union CoLLEGE 
ScmENECTADY, NEW York 


NOTES AND NEWS 


On December 5, 1936 the Boston Chapter of the A.A.T.G. co- 
operated with the other language groups at the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Modern Language Association held at 
Simmons College, Boston. 

The German section was well attended and presented the fol- 
lowing program: Chairman, Prof. Waldo C. Peebles, Boston Uni- 
versity, President of the A.A.T.G., Boston Chapter; Prof. Robert 
Ulich, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, “Laienge- 
danken über die Sprachbegabung verschiedener Vólker"; Mr. James 
M. Hawkes, Instructor in German, Harvard University, “The Read- 
ing Method in the Beginners’ Course at Harvard." 


On December 12, 1936 the Boston Chapter of the A.A.T.G. held 
its December ""Tafelrunde" and Weihnachtsfeier at the International 
Institute, 190 Beacon Street, Boston. The Harvard German club, 
known as “die Turmwächter,” gave a performance of Goethe’s “Der 
Zauberlehrling.” The Radcliffe German club presented a Weih- 
nachtsspiel. Both groups are under the direction of Mr. James M. 
Hawkes of Harvard. The Baroness von Tippelskirch, wife of the 
German consul general at Boston, spoke briefly on German Christmas 
customs. The choir of the Lutheran Trinity Church of Roxbury, 
consisting of sixteen voices, sang several Weihnachtslieder. The 
pourers at cofiee were Miss Margaret A. Fish of Brookline and Dr. 
Bertha R. Coffman, professor of German at Simmons College. Dr. 
Waldo C. Peebles, professor of German at Boston University, pre- 
sided. The next regular meeting will take place in February. For 
particulars and applications for membership, address the secretary, 
Mr. George R. von Kapff, 140 Marlboro Street, Boston. 


The Junior Auxiliary of the Metropolitan Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German demonstrated again at its 
December meeting that its program offers an opportunity to every 
teacher and prospective teacher of German to participate in its 
various activities, share in the task of promoting the study of Ger- 
man in our schools, and at the same time derive a great deal of 
pleasure from it. The last meeting, which was held on December 20, 
1936, was devoted to a promotional, musical and dramatic program. 
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The musical part of the program was opened with a violin solo 
by Miss Beatrice Brown and followed by appropriately selected 
songs by the vocal artists, the Misses Jacobs and Grossman, and a 
piano solo by Miss Deborah Hershkowitz. The ability, skill and 
youthful enthusiasm of these artists contributed unquestionably to 
the success of this meeting. 

Mr. Hugh Geyer gave a very detailed account of the activities 
of the German Club and the German Department at the Barnard 
School for Boys, in which he outlined his method of promoting the 
study of German in his school. . 

The second speaker was. Mr. John Ringwald, president of Long 
Island Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of German. 
He reported on the activities of the Central High School of Valley 
Stream, L.I., and trated briefly the history of its German Depart- 
ment. He emphasized the importance of the German Club and its 
activities in the development of the German Classes in the Central 
High School of Valley Stream. 

In the final number of the program, the Dramatic Group, di- 
rected by Mr. Herbert Schueler, had an opportunity to display its 
ability. Their excellent performance of Carl Sternheim’s Comedy, 
“Die Hose” was rewarded by the enthusiasm of an appreciative 
audience. Mr. Herbert Schueler played the part of Maske; Miss 
Rosabelle Teiter—Frau Maske; Miss Harriet Theumann—Fraulein 
Deuter; Dr. Harold Lenz—Scarron; Mr. Harold Kirschner—Man- 
delstam; Mr. Kurt Doernberger—Prof. Stengelhöh. 

The Executive Committee, in planning this program, sought to ex- 
tend the number of active participants in the activities. As a result, 
a dramatic group meets independently to discuss plays and prepare 
performances for future meetings. 

Although the Junior Auxiliary is hardly a year old, it boasts of 
one hundred and fifty members and is steadily growing. Space does 
not permit the listing of all the prominent persons in the fields 
of education and modern languages who are supporting the Junior 
Auxiliary with their membership and participation at the meetings. 
The “Juniors” are proud of this sign of approval. 

RUTH BERGENTHAL, Secretary 


The October meeting of the Hudson Valley Chapter was held 
Friday morning, October 23 in Troy. A very interesting panel dis- 
cussion on the problems of second-year work was led by Professor 
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Winthrop H. Root of Williams College. Members of the panel were: 
Professor Wunderlich of Bennington College, Miss Rosebrook of 
Emma Willard School, Mr. Lindsey of Albany Boys Academy and 
Mrs. Rusack of Catskill High School. 

The tenth anniversary meeting of the Hudson Valley Chapter 
will be held at Annandale-on-Hudson on Saturday, April 24. The 
Chapter will be guests of Bard College. The program is scheduled to 
begin at ten, and will include practical as well as cultural talks. 

HELEN Orr, Secretary- Treasurer 


The Metropolitan Chapter's second meeting of the school year 
1936-37 took place on December 12 at 3 P.M. in Room 921A of the 
College of the City of New York, 23rd Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue. After the usual opening welcome and announcements, the spe- 
cial program was begun with & group of musical selections, violin, 
piano, and vocal, rendered with skill and good taste by the Misses 
Beatrice Brown, Deborah Hershkowitz, and Judith Grossman. 

The address of the day was delivered by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Assistant Director of Foreign Languages in New York City and 
President of the American Association of Teachers of German. 
In his address, “The Study of Foreign Languages in Europe," the 
speaker related his experiences on his recent two months' long visit 
to various secondary schools in & number of European countries. 
He stressed in particular that, according to his observations, America 
was in many respects considerably in advance of the old continent 
in the study and instruction of foreign languages. 

After a second group of musical selections the meeting adjourned 
to Klube's Restaurant nearby, where coffee and cake were served 
at the expense of the Chapter. Over forty members took part in 
this pleasant Kaffeeklatsch. 

Harop Lenz, Secretary- Treasurer 
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A new text to follow the successful BEGIN- 
NING GERMAN by Schinnerer is now 


ready for use in second semester classes 


b d 


CONTINUING 
GERMAN 


v 


By 
Otto P. Schinnerer 


Columbia University 


Designed for second semester college and second year high school courses, 
this new grammar follows the same method used so successfully in the 
author's elementary text. The vocabulary is divided into words of primary 
and secondary importance, with emphasis on the former. The 500 "primary" 
words are introduced at the rate of 25 per lesson, and frequently reintro- 
duced in subsequent lessons for drill. Elementary grammar is briefly re- 
viewed, and more advanced points of grammar fully explained. More 
grammatical exercises are given here than in the elementary text. The 
reading texts in each lesson form a continuous story based on Karl Heinrich, 
Tbe Student Prince. An attractive format and gay binding is used similar 
to that used for the previous book. The illustrations are pen and ink draw- 
ings by Fritzi Loew of Vienna. $1.60. 
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SEE GERMANY 


DURING 


FESTIVAL YEAR! 


Festival Year 1937 follows the Olympia Year in Ger- 
many. The Reich continues to be the world’s festival cen- 
ter and vacation playground for American and other 
foreign visitors. Thrill at opera in Bayreuth, Muenchen, 
Dresden, Berlin and Weimar, at drama in Heidelberg 
and Frankfurt! Enjoy colorful history plays in Rothen- 
burg and other medieval picture towns! 


With the 60% railroad fare reduction and "Reise- 
mark" far below the regular Reichsmark quotations, va- 
cationing in Germany is an inexpensive delight. 


Travel in a foreign country and contact with its people 
is the best and most attractive way of making the student 
anxious to learn that country's language. 


The excellent colored posters, illustrated handbooks 
and fascinating films of glorious scenery, breath-taking 
sports, and cultural and educational subjects depicting 
the charms of Germany enliven the students’ interest and 
make them travel minded. They are widely used as 
realia in German classes and for German clubs at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 


This material will be furnished, free of charge, upon 
application by the heads of German departments to 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 665 Fifth Ave. 251 Post St. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy TEMPLE House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


The magazine offers in its Winter Number the history of 
German letters during the past ten years. This is the second 
in a special series of issues dealing with European literature 
in the decade since Books Abroad was founded. Leading ar- 
ticles by an eminent list of German and American critics on 


the novel, poetry, drama, etc. Place your subscription now. 
Address the Circulation Manager, Books Abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA. U.S.A. 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
ANNOUNCES 
No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series" 


“A Basic French Vocabulary" 


By e Committee of the Association of Modern Languege Teachers 
of the Central West and South 


A pamphlet of about 40 pages. Price 25 cents, postpaid, peyable in edvance 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


"Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students" 
“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series," No. 1 


A frank and honest enswer to the vocational phase of the question, “What is the 
practical value of modern foreign language study?" 


Approximately 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
Please remit check or money order made payable to “Ihe Modern Language Journal." 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


George W. H. Shield 
Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 
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GATEWAY 


DIE DEUTSCHE NOVELLE 
1880-1933 


Compiled and edited by H. STEINHAUER 
University of Saskatchewan 


An anthology containing twelve stories carefully chosen for their intrinsic value and to 
illustrate chronologically the development of German literature from the founding of 
the Empire to the fall of the Weimar Republic. The authors included are: 


CLARA VIEBIG PAUL ERNST 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER LEONHARD FRANK 
HELENE VOIGT-DIEDERICHS RICARDA HUCH 
THOMAS MANN FRANZ KAFKA 
RAINER MARIA RILKE HANS FALLADA 
WILHELM SCHÄFER FRIEDRICH GRIESE 


Paper bound—List Price, $1.25 


e © eo 
MODERNE DEUTSCHE ERZÄHLER 


Selected and edited by Robert O. Röseler, University of Wisconsin 
List Price, $1.10 


Ernst: DAS GLUCK VON LAUTENTHAL 


Edited by Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University 
List Price, $1.10 


Waggerl: BROT-Roman 


Edited by F. Wilhelm Kaufmann, Oberlin College 
List Price, $1.10 


Sample copies will be supplied upon request 


W. W. NORTON & CO - INC 


70 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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HIGH POINTS IN 
GERMAN TWO YEARS 


By Eugene Jackson 
and William D. Pearson 


HIGH POINTS IN GERMAN TWO YEARS is 
designed to furnish the student with the HIGH 
POINTS of the subject for intensive and effective 
review during the school year; and, at the same time, 
give the student the cultural background of the Ger- 
man people, so necessary today in the study of the 
subject. 


160 PAGES 40¢ NET TO SCHOOLS 
| Write for Examination Copies 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 
104 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


WHY 
STUDY 
GERMAN? 


Opinions of 
Prominent 


Men and Women 


Issued by the Association of Teachers of German of 
New York and Vicinity. 


Free copies of this pamphlet may be secured by writing to 
JOSEPH SCHWARZBACH, Secretary, 1324 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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OXFORD 
RAPID * READING 
GERMAN TEXTS 


HE popularity of these low-priced texts is growing steadily, 

and both teachers and students will welcome the appearance 
of several new stories in the series. Three volumes are now ready, 
and two additional titles will be available shortly. The new 
stories will be knöwn as SERIES B, and are on a slightly easier 
level, having a vocabulary of approximately 1000 words (based 
upon MEIER’s The 1000 Most Frequent German Words, 15¢). 
These, together with the four volumes originally published 
(SERIES A; vocabulary of 1200 words), will allow greater 
freedom of choice in content and in degree of difficulty. 


New Titles 
May: DER PFAHLMANN 
Mattheus: KRÜMEL ALs DETEKTIV 
Malkowsky: PETER KRAFFT, DER SEGELFLIEGER 


Ready Shortly 


Strong: DER GROSSE UNBEKANNTE 
Italiaander: GEBRÜDER LENZ AUF TIPPELFAHRT 


Each volume 64 pages, with vocabulary 
| Paper. Price 30¢ per volume 
or $1.00 for a set of any four individual titles 


Complete details of the entire series will be found in the new 
prospectus on the OXFORD RAPID-READING GERMAN 
TEXTS. Please write for a sample volume if you wish to con- 
sider these books for class use. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sixth Session 


WEIMAR- Sammer e SUMMER 


ENA 
J xum 


6 
wake 


WEIMAR-JENA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses 
Opens July 8, 1937, Closes August 18 


Lecture and Discussion Courses 


Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, Modern Literature, 
Philosophy, Education and History of Art 


Language Courses 


Intermediate and Advanced 
Conversation, Reading, extensive and intensive, Grammar, 
Free Composition, Phonetics, Art of Recitation 
and “How to teach German.” 


ART COURSES 
Sculpture and Painting 


MUSIC COURSES 


Vocal and Instrumental 


The courses are given by Germam professors, internationally known, each an out- 
eg authority in his field. Points for undergraduate and graduate work ac- 
cepted by American universities and colleges. Written and oral examinations will 
be given to those who work for points. 

An unusually interesting and varied riding through the glorious German 
i Lo German homes have 


program for evening entertainments and 
excursions is offered. Many-sided op- 
portunities for outdoor sports, swim- 
ming, tennis, and especially splendid 
opportunity tor hiking and horseback 


forests. The J 
opened their doors to the participants 
in the college. Only one or two are 
placed with one family, unless desired 
otherwise, 


For detailed information and bulletin write to 


Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Reading Material for Intermediate Classes 


HERZOG: FREUDVOLL UND LEIDVOLL 
Edited by JAcoB HiEBLE, Cornell University 


Eight varied short stories, written in a natural and fluent style, by an out- 
standing German author of today. Edited with a general introduction to 
the author's life and work, concise linguistic and historical notes, exercises, 
and a complete vocabulary. (List Price: 96€) 


IM STILLEN WINKEL UND ANDERE | 
NOVELLEN | 


Edited by T. B. HEWITT, University of Buffalo 
Representative modern stories chosen for their sure appeal to students in 


the third or fourth semester. Keyserling's Im stillen Winkel, Steinmüller's | 
Heimkehr im Schnee, Ebner-Eschenbach's Der Säger, Rilke's Wie der | 
| 


Verrat nach Russland kam, and Kessler's Feierabend. (List Price: 92€) 


HEYSE: DAS GLÜCK VON ROTHENBURG 
Edited by H. S. KiNc, Reed College 


The first Ametican text edition of Paul Heyse's "most charming and most 
German" Novelle. Full editorial apparatus consisting of introduction, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO., 257 Fourth Ave. 


A \ NW 


OF ABSORBING INTEREST 
to Secondary School Pupils 


ETWAS NEUES (Dodge and Viereck) 


Most of these stories are by the younger set of writers popular in Ger- 
many today. Humorous, serious, and dramatic, they present an ex- 
cellent picture of German life. Wholly non-controversial. List price, 
$1.25 


DAS SPUKHAUS IN LITAUEN—ERNST (Betz) 
The fascination of the mysterious and supernatural fills these stories. 
Dramatic and original. Some of them have a poetic quality. Marginal 
vocabulary. List price, $1.20 


GESCHICHTEN UM BUBCHEN—PRESBER (Betz) 


The sympathetic, humorous understanding of children which the popu- 
lar Presber can so well express makes these stories of home life very 
appealing. Marginal vocabulary. List price, $1.20 


p l| nnd 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atianta Dallas San Franeiseo 
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Minimum Standard 
German Vocabulary 


Prepared in Dictionary Form 


for the American Association of Teachers of German 
by WALTER WADEPUHL, West Virginia University, 
and BAYARD QUINCY MORGAN, Stanford University. 


“There is much wasteful repetition in textbook-vocabularies. This 
increases textbook prices. Heretofore the situation was unavoidable, 
since no adequate small dictionary was available. In the future, German 
textbook-vocabularies can be reduced very considerably if the words 
which have satisfactory equivalents in the Minimum Standard German 
Vocabulary Dictionary ate omitted.” 


“,.. By far the greatest advantage of the Minimum Standard German 
Vocabulary Dictionary is the fact that it has been accepted by the 
American Association of Teachers of German. This should mean much 
to every teacher of German, whether a member of that organization 
or not. Here, at last, if all will give whole-hearted co-operation, is an 
opportunity to take a great step forward. 


“Furthermore, the Minimum Standard German Vocabulary Dic- 
tionary recommends itself on its own merits. It is the product of many 
years of patient toil and effort on the part of a capable and experienced 
committee. One needs only to remember the lists, in addition to the 
M.L.T. List, which the committee-members had to aid them in their 
final selections. . .-.” 


“The paragraph-arrangement and the word-family scheme of the 
Minimum Standard German Vocabulary Dictionary cannot help but 
appeal to teachers who have attempted to teach by this principle. This 
will no doubt lighten the teachers’ load considerably, and, at the same 
time, increase the students‘ vocabularies.” 


Stanley L. Sharp, German Textbook Vocabularies and a Supple. 
mentary Dictionary. The Modern Language Journal XXI, 3 (December, 
1936), pp. 157-161. 


viii + 90 pp. 90 cents 


F. S. CROFTS & CO, Publishers 
41 Union Square, West 


NEW YORK 
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for review 


Schreiber and Sahlin’s 
MINIMUM GERMAN 


i which contains in 151 pages the essentials of Ger- 
in the first man grammar and of vocabulary, idioms and ir- 
year regular verbs, compactly presented with composi- 
tion exercises and comprehensive reading material. 
$1.00. 
Baerg's 


and for the ALTERNATE GERMAN 
second year GRAMMAR REVIEW 
WITH COMPOSITION 


which supplies the additional drill and review of 

fundamentals necessary to clarify and to fix in mind 

F. S. CROFTS the essential grammar from the elementary course. 

& CO., Contains reading selections, questions, exercises. 
NEW YORK 236 pages, $1.60. 


Zwei wichtige Nachschlagewerke 
Philosophisches Woerterbuch 


von Heinrich Schmidt 
Das bewaehrte Taschenbuch der philosophischen Begriffe und 


Denker in neunter, erweiterter Auflage. 
800 Seiten, 10 Bildtafeln $1.30 


Woerterbuch 
ber deutsrhen Volkskunde 


von Oswald Erich & Richard Beitl 


Ein umfassendes Handlexikon ueber das Gesamtgebiet der 
deutschen Volkskunde. 


872 Seiten, mit 150 Bildern & 6 Karten $2.00 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING COMPANY 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Complete, rare sets in fine condition 
at amazingly low prices 


Goethe-Jahrbuch und 
Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft 
56 Baende 1880-1935 


Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft 
48 Baende & Mappen 1885-1935 


Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 
56 Baende 1875-1910 


Friedrich Hebbel, Saemtliche Werke 
Historisch-Kritische Ausgabe 1904 
besorgt von Richard Marıa Werner. 

24 Baende (einschl. Tagebuecher & Briefe) 


G. E. Lessing, Saemtliche Schriften 
Herausgegeben von Lachmann-Muncker 
23 Baende in 12 Baenden 1886-1919 


C. M. Wieland, Saemtliche Werke 
45 Baende 1797-1801 


Quotations and further details upon request 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING 
COMPANY 


27 Park Place - New York 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MKNASHA, WISCONSIN 


